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IN THE LIBRARY. 


BY W. H. VENABLE. 


« On bokes for to rede I me delyte.””— Chaucer. 


Once more the task-imposing sun 
His domineering course has run; 

I saw his blood-red, royal crown 
Behind the dreary hills go down; 
And I am glad the king is gone 

And unobtrusive Night comes on; 
Consoling Night brings wine and oil 
Of respite sweet, and rest from toil. 
My time is mine; it shall be spent 
Among my books to heart’s content; 
To heart’s delight and feast of soul 
And meditation’s calm control; 
Most sociable is solitude 

To book-love’s hospitable mood. 


Droop, jealous curtains,—droop and hide 
Repose within from storm outside; 
Rave on, thou wintry tempest; beat 
The flying snow from street to street, 
Malignant in the darkness howl, 

And buffet roof and chimney cowl; 
Against the rattling shutter dash, 
And vainly shake the window-sash! 
The baffled spirits of the air 

Cannot assault my study-chair; 

My tranquil Argand’s mellow ray 
Creates a supernatural day; 

My Youghiogheny coal aglow, 
Defying all the blasts that blow, 
Conveys the tropic to my room 
Red-flushing into fiery bloom. 


Hence! tyrant cares that vex the day, 
To aches of head and heart, away! 

All sorrows vague the mind that haunt, 
Pale ghosts of griefs forgot, avaunt! 
Forebodings of unhappy things, 

Ye phantom brood, take wings, take wings; 
Away low thoughts of loss or gain, 
Excitement wild, ambition vain, 
Delusive dreams, whate’er ye be, 

Oh, vanish! leave me humbly free, 

For I would consecrate the hour 

To books and their magnetic power. 


Books are the granaries of time, 

The garnered fields of prose and rhyme; 
The banks of peace thought where shine 
The ingots of gray Learning’s mine; 

The gardens of perennial thought, 

The miracles by genius wrought, 

In knowledge rich, in judgment wise, 

They are the intellect’s allies: 

They aid the strong, they guide the weak; 
Our stammered thought they plainly speak; 
They question wit, they humble pride, 

To gods and men they are allied; — 

They link in harmony the years, 

They bring us solace, laughter, tears, 

And in the soul they deeply move 

Quick fountains of unselfish love, 


My Youghiogheny coal aglow 

Illumes my treasure row on row; 

There Plato shines, half deified, 

There Burke and Bacon, side by side; 
There strong Carlyle be, Goethe great; 
There Shakespeare grand, for him no mate; 
Montaigne, and white-light Emerson; 
Cervantes, Spain’s, immortal one; 

There Fielding and French Hugo, too, 
Stand chosen with the Golden Few; 
There genial Dickens, clad in green, 
Beside romantic Scott is seen; 

Satiric Thackeray is there, 

And introspective Hawthorne rare. 

The poets, too,—a troop divine,— 

From honored shelves and alcoves shine; 
And all these precious leaves are mine. 


To read, but not alone to read, 
Are books; do they not feed 
A precious 


unnamed facult 
Ofitimes when all untouched they lie ? 


They lure the reverential eye, 

And to peculiar joys beguile 

The rapt, responsive bibliophile. 

They are not dead, but in a trance; 
They know the comprehending glance ; 
And to the rightly-reading heart 
Unworded secrets they impart,— 
Deep, esoteric mysteries, 

And subtile, spirit sympathies. 


I close mine eyes; in thought I hear 
Commingled voices sounding near; 
The marvelous, immortal words 

Of old philosophers and bards 

Break on my revery profound, 

And from the ages seem to sound 

The spirits of the masters come! 

They consecrate my humble home! 
They speak, they sing, they condescend 
To be my guest and fireside friend. 
Now let me read; the impulse moves, 
The page invites, the hour approves; 
The thoughtful lamp’s persuasive flame 
Reveals my chosen author’s name, 

And I will read; but wherefore? Well, 
Why I do read myself I'll tell. 


No book-worm blind and cold am I, 
No friend to grim misanthrophy; 
That author best contents my mind 
Who draws me nearest to mankind 
Not with a scientific greed 

For store of barren facts, I read; 
Not with a pedant’s pride, to know 
That I my ample Jove may show; 
Not with a worldling’s wish for gain, 
To gather ae by moil of brain; 
Not with the critic’s art, to scan, 
And praise or blame because I can; 
Not for such ends I pore, as these,— 
Methinks I read myself to please. 
The wise King Solomon, I wis, 

Said ne’er a sager thing than this: 
Eat honey, thou, for it is good.” 

My spirit craves a dainty food; 
Good honey is my book to me, 

My author is good honey-bee,— 
Good honey, and because ’tis sweet 
That is the reason that I eat. ° 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


ScrenTIFIC EXAMINATIONS.—Questions stand side 
by side, asking about land and sea breezes, the chem- 
ical constitution and microscopic structure of a piece of 
chalk, the cause of the long days and nights of the polar 
regions, volcanic bombs, rainfall, fauna and flora, and 


glacier movements. The wonder with such a mixture 
is, not that there should be many bad answers, but 
rather that there should be any good ones,—Hd. News, 


Scotland. 

TRAINING AND Norma ScHoo.s are beneficial as 
far as they graduate well-educated and capable teachers, 
but if they admit indiscriminately all who apply, and 
send forth the weak as well as the strong, armed with 
diplomas, their usefulness is greatly impaired. By this 
means many applicants get into the schools who would 
be more usefully employed in other avocations. It is 
probable that some system of pupil-teaching will soon 
have to be adopted which will carefully select and train 
the best available material under the supervision of 


principals and superintendents. In this way the 
disadvantage incurred by indiscriminate training will 
be avoided, and fewer weak teachers employed.—Prof. 


M. L. Hawley, Supt. Gloucester Schools, Mass. 


Tur Dancer OF SuPERFICIALITY. — In the applica- 
tion of all these principles which we recognize by the 
name of pedagogy, and in all the changes which conserv- 
ative progression compel us to make in deference to 
the teaching of this science, one great modern danger is 
to be provided against, — a danger to which the haste 


of American society particularly expose us in the school 
as elsewhere, — the vice of superficiality. — Supt. S. A. 


Bent, Nashua, N. H. 

Tue AMERICAN IpEA. —Itis notalittle amusing to 
see Archbishop McQuaid arguing against the common- 
school system as anti-American ! An uninformed reader 


| might imagine that republican government had its roots 


in the Catholic Church, and that the priesthood are its 
chief supporters. But we all know how sharp are the 
claws which the Archbishop’s glossy velvet conceals. 


The common-school system is anti-American, forsooth, 


because it removes the responsibility of educating the 
children from the parents to the State; but to transfer 
that responsibility from the parents to the priesthood 
is in exact accord with the American idea! Plain, is it 
not ? — Christian Register. 

Tar Great DesipEratum.—What I would have dis- 
cussion lead to, is that in legislation for the schools and 
in the spirit of their management, the present domina- 
ting influences shall be reversed; and when any new 
proposition is mooted, the first question shall be, not 
how will it affect the training of the intellect, but 
how will it affect the training of the character. The 
change would be immense. It would teach that the 
discipline of circumstances, or of labor, is of far more 
value in certain cases than the discipline of books; and 
that the training of the muscles and the senses is indis- 
pensable asa means of rightly influencing character In 


fine, to summarize the matter, it would induce the noble 
decision that,in conflicts between mental training and 
character training, as regards the appropriation of time, 
of effort or of money to one or the other, mental training 
is always to give way. — Supt. H. F. Harrington, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


BY M. J. SPAULDING, DENVER, COL. 


Not many years ago I was a student at one of our 
leading American Universities. I looked forth into the 
world with much hope, and was eager to get out, and 
into the excitement and business of life. My education, 
[ imagined, was a lever with which I could stir things 
about in the world. No cloud of disappointment or 
failure appeared to mar those pleasant day-dreams. But 
the active duties of real life came ; and all too soon, and 
many are the disappointments which have occurred, I 
found my imaginary lever almost purely imaginary, 
and many young men who had never had the advantages 
of any thing more than a common school, occupying 
positions of honor, trust and skill, which I could reach 
only after years of hard labor. 

Since the beginning of active life, and the present 
time, a few years only, experience has taught me many 
things never heard in the halls of learning I frequented 
and things the professors seem never to have thought 
of. Yet much that my experience has taught me might 
be taught, I believe, to our college, seminary, and high 
school students with much profit. 

I have learned that it pays well to be polite, no mat- 
ter if I am treated rudely. I find that men in business 
who have easy, winning ways, a business etiquette — 
do more business, and succeed much better, than those 
who lack these qualities. I believe I can point to the 
failure of some men, which failure may be attributed 
solely to the lack of politeness and a business-like 
etiquette. People would much rather deal with a pleas- 
ant man than a rude man; and the old adage that 
molasses will attract more flies than vinegar, is never 
truer than when applied to business-life. I never heard 
this principle of success mentioned in school, and I was 
preparing myself for a business life. I have found 
by experience that it pays to be polite in school; the 
pupils will respect the teacher more, and they are more 
easily governed. This principle of success, which I 
learned after I left college, I find of much more value 
to me than many things I learned in college. 

Another thing which I have learned by experience, 
and which it seems to me my instructors might at 
least have hinted at, is energy and perseverance. None 
of my professors ever mentioned those; and it seems to 
me that these men whom students respect might leave 
a lasting impression on the minds of their pupils by 
giving them a few hints of this kind occasionally. 
Then, too, there is a business-tact, and shrewdness, 


never heard of in school, but which every young man must 
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learn in order to make a success of life. I do not mean 
dishonesty, but lawful, upright, honest, sharp competi- 
tion. The truth of the old proverb that “ Honesty is 
the best policy ” might be illustrated toa class of young 
men about to begin a business career in such a manner 
as to change the future of some of them, from the wrong 
to the right path. 

We are taught everything known, about the old 
Latin and Greek writers, and study the ancient lan- 
guages until we read them tolerably. But all these 
points, hinted at above, and which seem necessary to a 
success in life, are never thought of in school. Our 
youths are sent to school to prepare them for a useful 
and successful life, and while studying the abstract 
theories of the mind and higher mathematics, would it 


not be well to give a few practical hints, simular to those 
indicated above, to the young men who are on the point 


of beginning a business or professional career ? 


LAY FIGURES. 


BY MRS. EVA. D. KELLOGG. 


“That is a selfishly-ambitious conception which regards the 
total of fifty souls as a kind of lay figure, that will set off the 
teacher’s skill in instructing, and the teacher’s power in dis- 
ciplining.” 

The text preaches its own sermon. A teacher read it 
several weeks ago, and has been haunted by it ever since. 
It is given here in the hope that it may follow other 
teachers in and out of the school-room as a warning 
shadow, pointing with insistent force to the evil that 
has been creeping, —no, stalking into our school- 
rooms in these modern days, sitting at the mental 
board; not like the misleading influence it really is, but 
wearing the alluring disguise of improvements in 
methods, and thus securing a place and a welcome. 

The old-fashioned idea that schools were designed for 
the children, and that their mental discipline and moral 
training was the sole reason for their establishment, 
seems for the present to be lost sight of, and superseded 
by the interest in the training of the teacher. 

If one comes before her class alive with her subject, 
marked in her God-given individuality and natural 
magnetism, why in the name of all that is sensible and 
reasonable, can’t she be allowed to go her own way to 
teach those children? But the modern critic looks on, 
and coolly proceeds to the vivisection of the teacher; 
utterly ignoring the object for which she has worked 
or the success that she has attained. 

Listen! Her manner has been too nervous. Her 
voice has not been modulated to the right pitch. She 
has not developed the faculties in their proper order. 
Memory hasn’t waited long enough for perception : 
imagination has got alittle ahead of curiosity ; the teach- 
er asked for a statement one minute before it was due; 
she held up her right hand when the left would have 
been better, etc, etc. 

No matter if the class have been thoroughly roused 
in interest on the subject, and that boy in the corner 
has received an impression that will last him all his life, 
and will show itself in a future career; — no matter if 
that silent little girl will observe things on her way 
home that she never saw before, because her eyes have 
been newly opened by this very defective lesson; no 
matter if teachers and pupils have come nearer togetber 
in sympathy, through this common interest in the same 
subject, than ever before, and their distinctive relations 
been merged for the hour in delightful companionship ; — 
all this is very well, of course, but it wasn’t done accord- 
ing to the prescribed tactics, and so the good results 
“don’t count.” Poor little “lay figures;’” They were 
only sent to school to “ set off the teacher’s skill,” or, as 
in this case, to show the want of it. 

There are better and best ways of doing things. Let 
us have the best. Let us study for the best, but let it 
be remembered for ever and aye, that straight-jackets 
impede action, and that graceful or effective motion 
was never yet acquired on stilts. Stage-training of 
three steps to the right and three steps to the left may 
be necessary to secure dramatic effects ; but when an ear- 
nest, conscientious teacher comes before those “ fifty 
souls” with the little word-pebbles that are to stir the 
tiny ripples of influence that shall widen forever and 


of the work consists in, to look critically on and specu- 
late whether they should fall one-sixteenth of an inch to 
the right or to the left.? 

Every reform has its attendant evils. The reaction 

from the old memorizing days when the first lesson in 
English Grammar consisted of the definitions of Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, has brought a 
feeling to many anxious teachers who are faithfully try- 
ing to find the right way, that only that part of teach- 
ing which consists of the development of a new subject, 
and the exhibition of their skill with the “lay figures,” 
is really praiseworthy or desirable. A teacher recently 
spent a day in visiting schools, and in three out of the 
four rooms which she entered the teacher apologetically 
explained that she wasn’t “developing ” anything that 
day, and she feared the visitor would find it dull. Now 
she was a little tired of the word “ develop,” and had 
left her own room to see how the common trials of every 
school-room were met by other teachers. She wasn’t 
abroad to criticize, nor compare straws in developing 
skill; but she did want to know what to do with that 
unambitious boy who was three years too old for his 
grade and had never yet learned to read, and couldn’t do 
it now, ina reader years too old for him. She was 
anxious to learn how another teacher managed with 
noisy slates and boots, and the homely trials that wear 
on nerves all day, but somehow never get mentioned in 
educational publications and teachers’ associations. 
But these teachers felt that these were only common 
things. The real teaching, in their eyes, consisted in 
showing how one could present a new subject with the 
little “lay figures” provided for their use. As if one 
should visit a farmer and be told, “I am not sowing seed 
to-day, so you won’t enjoy staying.” That is just why 
the visitor wants to stay. One likes to know how 
another manages with the stony soil that couldn’t re- 
ceive the seed; one likes to find out how to fertilize 
those barren spots that will not yield to ordinary culti- 
vation, and how to separate the tares from the wheat 
after they both spring up together. If one wants to ex- 
hibit skill, here is the place to do it; but it will never be 
accomplished by posing before a meek little lay-figure, 
and systematically explaining to him the moral reasons 
for an increase of fruitage. Here is work that must be 
done every day, and for which no prescription can be 
written. Here the real ingenuity of the teacher comes 
out, because the work to be done varies with each 
individual case and cannot be copied from another teach- 
er, nor be prepared for by any previous supposition of 
such cases, — any more than a physician can be instruct- 
ed in the peculiar complication of diseases at a medical 
lecture. ‘The teacher who can rise out of these perplexi- 
ities by the aid of sound common sense, natural tact, 
and original devices, can afford to smile serenely when 
she is measured by the universal yard-stick. 
To sum up this little desultory sermon, — schools do 
not exist for the glorification of the teachers, and pupils 
are not “lay figures,” to exhibit their changing tastes 
or passing whims. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


IV.—RIGHT METHODS. 


In the last article, wrong methods of teaching geog- 
raphy received attention. The Textbook method was 
considered the chief of these. According to the classi- 
fication given by Professor Brooks in his excellent book 
entitled Normal Methods of Teaching, there are four 
correct methods of teaching this noble science. (1) 
The Analytic method, which begins with the world as a 
whole, and passes by successive division down to the 
State, county, town, or city in which we reside; (2) 
The Synthetic, which begins at the smaller division, as 
a school-house, yard, town, county, etc., and passes by 
successful enlargements to the surface of the world; (3) 
The Inductive, which begins with the particular facts of 
science, and passes to their classification into systems; 


eral characteristics of a group of facts, and passes to the 
particulars embraced under these laws. 


ever, is it not a misconception as to what the importance 


method is more than analytic. It not only goes from 


ticular. It is not our purpose to discuss now the rel- 
ative value, or the proper employment, of these methods, 
We seek the more practical. 

Teachers of experience agree that these simple prin- 
ciples lie at the foundation of all good teaching in any 
branch; viz., follow nature ; advance from the known 
to the unknown, from the simple to the more difficult ; 
employ, in connection with the text-book, oral, object, 
and topical teaching. ‘The last-mentioned principle will 
only be considered at present. Whether the method of 
teaching the whole subject of geography be analytic, 
synthetic, or inductive, we recommend, in place of fol- 
lowing the text-book, the topical method of studying a 
country. We do this with much confidence, after years 
of experiment and diligent search for light on this sub- 
ject, because it is the best method thus far found by 
which to create unbounded interest among pupils in 
this study, and because it enables the teacher to teach 
with satisfaction and pleasure. 

Excellent sets of topics for geographical study are 
given in numerous educational works. One of the best 
and most comprehensive has been arranged by Professor 
Guyot, and can be obtained from his publishers. For 
the purpose of comment, and by way of illustration, we 
select several topics and their sub-divisions from a 
schedule which we have used with ever-increasing profit 
during the last fifteen years : 


Ranges. 
2. Separating. 
3. Slope. 
1, Mountain | 4. Direction, 
Systems. 5. Peaks. 

6. Heights. 
7. Volcanoes, 
2. Plateaus. | 8. Analogies. 


f 
Highlands. { 
{2 Plains. 


5. SURFACE. { 


lo. Lowlands. 
(3. Draw Profile. 


2. Valleys. 
8. Lowlands on Coast. 


(1. Source, 

ngth. 
1, River Systems. Navigable. 
5. Branches. 


6. Peculiarities.’ 


2. Lakes 
(3. Water Partings. 
(1. Vegetable. 
2. Animal. 
(1. Races. 
2. Population. 


9. LIFE. 4 8. Occupation. 


4. Language. 
5. Manners and Customs. 
Human. 4 Literature, 
6. Education. { Science. 
Arts, 


7. Religion. 
8. Government. 
(9. Commerce, 
mate. 
10,- COMPARISON, & Ase. 


4. Population. 


This schedule is adapted for the study of a continent 
or smaller section of land by advanced classes in the 
grammar schools. Classes just commencing the study 
need a much simpler arrangement of topics, like the 
following : 


- Position on globe. 


- Names, Capitals, and Principal Towns. 
Mountains. 


. Rivers, and other bodies of Water. | 
Climate. 

J 


Vegetabi 
. Life, throughout. 


Human. 
- Productions. 
. Journeys. 

In teaching by topics, the globe and the map are in 
constant requisition. Teachers and pupils frequently 
work together with open books. The young scholars, 
with a little help, can find the position of the country 
on the globe; its direction from our own; its compara- 
tive size; the political divisions ; principal towns, 
mountains, rivers, and various bodies of water. If the 
children learn to name the various political divisions, 
towns, mountains, éte., in some particular order,—as, for 
instance, the countries of South America thus: Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Argentine Republic (Patagonia), Chili, Bolivia, Peru, 


2 


and Ecuador,—it will greatly assist them in remember- 


; : 7: ing the locality of the places, and turn th isiti 
(4) The Deductive, which seizes upon the laws or gen-|of these facts from cat pleasure. — 


In the last four topics more assistance from the 


This last/teacher will be needed. Nothing will give greater 
zest to the work than to have the scholars make a map 


th> whole to its parts, but from the general to the par-!ae they proceed with their study, gradually filling it up- 
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As fast as facts are learned, they are written or printed 
upon the map. This is a most effective and delightful 
way to impress the lesson upon the memory. If the 
scholars are too small and inexperienced in drawing to 
sketch a fair outline of the country, the teacher should 
supply them with prepared outlines, or models of the 
outline cut from pasteboard. 

Inthe first schedule mentioned above great promi- 
nence is given to Surface, because an accurate under- 
standing of this subject furnishes the key to the under- 
standing of the next subject, Drainage, and also ex- 
plains many facts connected with the climate, the life, 
the productions, the occupations, and even the locality of 
the cities. Hence the natural order is preserved by 
placing surface before these other subjects. No two 
teachers would probably agree in reference to the best 
order of arrangements for some of the less prominent 
topics, such as political divisions, striking characteris- 
tics, natural divisions, journeys, etc. No one particu- 
lar arrangement of these subjects is essential for suc- 
cess in employing the topical method. Political divis- 
ions may be learned before Surface or afterward, as the 
teacher prefers. Comparison, in our schedule, stands 
at the end of the list, and is confined to four points, 
but the wide-awake teacher will make all possible com- 
parison throughout the study of the country. Any 
teacher, after these hints and illustrations, can arrange 
for himself a set of topics which will probably be bet- 
ter adapted for his own use than any list made by an- 
other. The advantages and disadvantages of the top- 
ical method will form the subject of the next article. 


“I’M A WOMAN.” 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


That a woman’s position is one of limitations is self- 
evident. To inherit fences, though, is the lot of all. Man 
finds his way ahead stopped by a fence oftentimes, and 
the fence is a thorn-hedge, may be. That woman’s situ- 
ation, though, more largely abounds in limitations than 
man’s, all must concede. Society is rapidly removing 
the fences so unfairly hindering her advance, and it 
ought to be a privilege with each one of us to help on 
the removal. “ Let the girls have elbow-room,” was the 
appeal made by one of their friends. It ought to bea 
pleasure to every man to put out his elbow and push 
for the “ girls,” 

Some limitations, though, will always fence in a 
woman’s lot, They are the natural barriers that the 
many duties of home always raise, and which will al- 
ways exist, so long as a man and a woman have a dispo- 
sition to go away by themselves and make one of earth’s 
best treasures,—-a home. There will always be the 
demands of meal-time, house-cleaning, reception-hours, 
and, when children come, how many torn gowns and 
slit pants will speedily follow them! These duties will 
be likely to step on the heels of other duties, like that 
of self-culture, and force them aside. “I’m a woman,” 
the mother may say, “and therefore I can’t read, study, 
or write. If we hear somebody saying, “Give elbow- 
room,” none is made for us.” 


What if a woman put out her own elbows and make 
room? It is in the catechism of daily work that “ will 
makes way.” It may be a narrow, short way, where a 
woman can only walk twenty minutes a day, but twenty 
minutes multiplied by the thirty days in a month will 
accomplish much. It is said that Mary Somerville, so 
famous for her literary acquirements, was greatly influ- 
enced by the reading of one particular book. It islike 
the discovery of a new continent to become acquainted 
with some books, and, by taking a few minutes a day, 
we can make the voyage to those continents. We were 
reading of a lady who, since her marriage, without teach- 
ers, had acquired a creditable education in the sciences 
and classics, and had gathered a library of a thousand 
volumes. We venture to say that shedid not have a 
“Tom,” “John,” and “ Sis” tagging around after her 
and whining, “ Do mend my pants,” or “ Please take a 
stitch in my dress.” And that library means a good- 
sized pocket-book that is handy. However, there must 
have been a stout will exercised in the matter, and 
some fences must have been resolutely confronted and a 
gap made in them somehow. The example is stimu- 


lating. It shows what elbowing may do, if it be an 
elbowing ahead. 

If the plea “I’m a woman” mean that there are 
children in the house, then there is all the more press- 
ing need that somehow a little room be found for cul- 
ture. The children are growing up, and, if “ mother” 
can keep pace with them in their intellectual develop- 
ment in coming years, it may not make her a dearer 
mother, but it will help her -to be a more appreciative 
companion. And what is asked is not along, long hour 
for study daily, but a little while, wisely used, and per- 
sistently consecrated to such use. It is not the Missouri 
and Ohio and other streams that make up the Father of 
Waters: rain-drops make the Mississippi. 


TOPICAL TEACHING. 


BY LOTTIE L. VOIGT, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


‘This is the house that Jack built. 

‘* This is the malt that lay in the house that Jack built. 

‘* This is the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that 
Jack built. 

** This is the cat that caught the rat that ate the malt that 
lay in the house that Jack built. 

‘* This is the dog that worried the cat that caught the rat 
that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built.” 


As surely as the delicate tracery found in the hard rock, far 
below the surface of the earth, indicates the existence long ago 
of the fern, whose graceful outline is now all that remains, so 
surely do these lines bear record of their origin; and that ori- 
gin was topical teaching. Every element is here. Observe,— 
This is the house that Jack built. It is very evident from the 
way in which the facts are stated, that Jack was already a 
well-known personage. The teaching begins with, and takes 
for a foundation, that which is already known. 

Proceeding,—The first new idea introduced is the houso, and 
here, at the very outset, the thing itself is presented to the 
mind. Not, ‘Once upon atime there was a house that Jack 
built,” after the manner of the old story-tellers; not a picture 
of the house, nor a plan of it, nor yet a long description; but, 
‘This is the house that Jack built.’’ Here it is; look at it; 
observe it; go all over it from garret to cellar. ‘‘ This is the 
malt that lay in the house that Jack built.’”” Here, again, the 
**This is’’; and we acquire this idea by precisely the same 
method as was used before, — by examining, studying the 
thing itself. 

So we go on, step by step; individually and severally the rat, 
the cat, the dog come under our observation, till we reach the 
ultimate object of our study in this direction, and triumph- 
antly announce, “‘ This isthe cow with a crumpled horn that 
tossed the dog that worried the cat that caught the rat that ate 
the malt that lay in the house that Jack built.”’ And to any 
doubter who questions the important bearing of this knowl- 
edge on some science of the olden time I would reply, in the 
wordg of the oracular Jack Bunsby, ‘‘ Whereby, why not? If 
so, what odds? Can any man say otherwise? No. Avast, 
then!” 

Up to this point we have been placing ourselves in the atti- 
tude of the scholar; have followed his train of thought and 
observed the working of his mind. Let us now station our- 
selves by the side of the teacher and view the thing from his 
standpoint. The scholar has simply to concentrate his ener- 
gies on the objects that are presented to his mind, one by one, 
and by so doing he has at last, as we have seen, distinct and 
connected ideas, not only of the individual objects, but also of 
their connection with, and relation to, each other; but the 
teacher’s work is far more comprehensive. He has to know 
the things themselves, in their relation and order of depend- 
ence, and also to arrange the work so that they shall be brought 
before his pupils in their natural order. He has, perchance, 
to tramp through meadow and marsh, through brake and brier 
for his delinquent bovine; and to brave all sorts of dangers be- 
fore he has his procession of the cow, the dog, the cat, the rat, 
the malt, and the house (with Jack in the background), mar- 
shalled ready to present to his class. For let me tell you, this 
obtaining and preparing of illustrations is no small item in 
the teacher’s work. 

Suppose the teacher, omitting all the careful preparation, 
comes down on his defenceless pupils like a thunderbolt with, 
“This is the cow with a crumpled horn that tossed the dog 
that worried the cat that caught the rat that ate the malt that 
lay in the house that Jack built.” And teachers often do ex- 
pect pupils to learn statements fully as complex as this, with 
the additional difficulty, that the terms used and the thoughts 
expressed are more abstract and puzzling to the pupil than 
those in the illustration I have taken. What wonder, then, 
that the unfortunate scholars are simply paralyzed by the ava- 
lanche of words, for to them they will be, can be, nothing but 
words! What wonder that, not knowing where to begin nor 
what to do, they oftentimes do nothing at all. They may have 
a confused idea that the lesson has something to do with a 
cow, and a rat, and a dog, and malt (and the chances are two 
to one that they will not have the faintest glimmering of light 
on the malt question); but, as to their carrying away any defi- 
nite ideas, that is utterly out of the question. 

There is a mistaken idea prevalent among those whe have 


not studied into the matter, as to the meaning of the word 


topics. They say, ‘‘They may do very well for some grades 
of schools, but in the primary schools you cannot use them.’’ 
Why not? Topics are simpiy distinct subjects of thought. 
Surely the teacher may give the child his lesson in distinct 
subjects of thought. The child no more needs to know the 
system and method by which his mind is built up and devel- 
oped than he needs to know the chemical and cohesive forces 
acting in the food by which his body is nourished. But it is 
important that in the primary school, of all places, the habits 
of thinking, feeling, and acting that are forming, and that are 
to be the basis of the future character, should be right habits. 

Although the tendency of all teaching at the present day is 
in the direction of this method in substance, if not in name, 
yet the fact remains that there are some, and not a few, who 
practically condemn topical teaching. They usually belong to 
one of three classes: First, Those who have tried to teach topic- 
ally and have failed. [Second, Those who haven’t time to teach 
from topics. Third, Those who think it is too much work, 
and doesn’t pay for the trouble. 


What grounds have those who have tried and failed for their 
objections? ‘‘Good ground,’’ they say; ‘‘ we know whereof 
we affirm. The system has been ‘tried in the balances and 
found wanting.’’’ That is their testimony, honestly given; 
and why? Imagine such a teacher, fresh from the precincts 
of Normal Hall, fully persuaded that topics are to be the basis 
of her teaching. She has topic-books,—yes, indeed,—topic- 
books by the dozen; and the affection of the average normal 
pupil for his topie-books none but a normal pupil can compre- 
hend, not even those who have heard some despairing mortal 
mournfully exclaim, ‘“‘ Everything I knew was in that topic- 
book, and now I’ve lost it!’” The teacher begins her work. 
The priceless topics that beguiled many an hour of solitude 
for her must surely be just what the children need; so they 
are introduced into her school, verbatim et literatim, without 
regard to the age and intellectual capacity of her pupils. Of 
course her way of teaching is a failure, not through any fault 
in the theory, which she attempts to follow out, but through 
her own inability to adapt the topics to the needs of those par- 
ticular scholars, 

Then, too, there is another error into which the teacher may 
fall. It is possible for scholars to learn topics just as they 
would any statement given them in the text-book. That they 
can recite topics and whole outlines, and give definitions and 
statements glibly, proves nothing beyond the fact that they 
can learn words as easily in one place as in another,—from the 
board, or the slate, or the book, written or printed,—it makes 
no difference. These things the teacher must do if she would 
be successful. First, make sure that the topics are thoroughly 
understood ; afterward, by questioning, by applications, by re- 
quiring it in every possible form, fiz the thought, as well as its 
expression, firmly in the mind. 

But what of those whose plea is lack of time; who have so 
many scholars, so many classes, that they cannot use topics, 
although they would like to? Their very excuse is the strong- 
est argument that could be adduced in favor of topical teach- 
ing. If there are so many classes that the teacher cannot find 
time to teach in the right way, obviously the first thing to be 
done is to reduce the number of classes. The school can be 
most easily regraded by arranging the work in outline, and 
giving lessons in distinct subjects, rather than in pages of the 
book. This topical teaching prepares the way for itself; and 
since it is often impossible, on ace ount of the number or vary- 
ing ages of the pupils, for the teacher to reduce the classes, so 
that he can have all the time that he feels he needs for each 
recitation, there is the more need of having every lesson ar- 
ranged beforehand, that none of the little time he has be 
wasted. 

The same reasoning applies to the class whose excuse is, ‘‘I 
have just so much to accomplish in the time the class is in my 
charge. The teachers from whom they have come teach from 
the book; the teachers who come after me use the book. I 
have barely time to get them started in the right way; and in 
the examinations at the end of the year they will be behind- 
hand.” Tryit, and see. If there is a right way to teach, and 
you know that way, no matter when nor where, nor for how 
short a time you teach, teach in the right way. 

There remains yet another class of teachers,—those who say, 
**It is so much work; this way of tea ching puts all the work 
upon the teacher, and leaves the scholar nothing to do.”’ 
They maintain that since the use of topics does away with 
books altogether, the teacher’s time is taken up with devising 
ways and means to keep the pupils busy. 

To begin with, topics, so far from supplementing books, 
teach the pupil how to use books, so as to derive the greatest 
benefit from them. Then, as to the teacher’s work in finding 
employment for his pupils, even if he uses the book wholly, 
lessons that would keep the child busy all through the school- 
hours would be much more than he is capable of taking in at 
one time. The usual way, with such teaching, is to assign 
him a lesson of moderate length, which he will learn (if he 
learns it at all) in a very short time, and then he can, and will, 
give his undivided attention to mischief if he is a ‘‘ bad little 
boy,” or sit disconsolately idle if he is a “ good little boy.’’ 
Other employment must be provided for them with either sys- 
tem; so, that objection falls to the ground. 

The real reason for their being so “‘ backward in coming for- 
word ’’ in the work is laziness. Was there ever a good teacher 
who did not work, and work hard? In the very nature of 
things this must be so. In every age the degree of lasting suc- 
cess attained in any undertaking is measursed by the earnest, 


honest, hard work put into it. Why not in school-work as 
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well as elsewhere? The teacher, who, seeing and acknow!l- 
edging the right way, will deliberately sit down and say, “‘ It 
is too much work, it does not pay to do it;”’ who is content 
to be a mere machine, without one atom of originality or one 
spark of enthusiasm; who is willing to hear her scholars drone 
on day after day, mere empty, meaningless words, feeling all 
the time that they are but words, making no effort to interest 
or to instruct, is unworthy the name of teacher. 

And now, what can we do to prove that the system of topical 
teaching is what we claim for it? There isone way,—only one: 
**Do meh gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Where- 
fore by their fruits we shall know them.”’ 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


MADAGASCAR, 
THE QUEEN OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


The presence of the Malagassy ambassadors in this country 
seems a fitting occasion for making a brief reference to Mada- 
gascar. Teachers will always find it useful to present topics 
to their pupils which are prominent for the time in the public 
mind, as they form a part of the currevt history of the period 
which can be taught better by oral suggestions and made more 
real, interesting, and valuable to the scholar than from the 
study of the ordinary school text-books. The following out- 
line will serve as a basis for some “‘talks’”’ on the largest and 
most important of the African islands. 

Madagascar is situated in the Indian Ocean, and separated 
from the continent by the Mozambique Channel, which is, in 
its narrowest part, about 250 miles broad. The island is about 
1,030 miles long, with an average breadth of about 225 miles, 
and its area is estimated to be nearly 230,000 square miles, 
equal to the entire territory of New England and the Middle 
States, or about seven times the area of the State of Indiana. 
The population is about 5,000,000. The people are divided into 
two great classes,—the black and the olive. The blacks are lo- 
cated on the eastern slope of the island, and those of olive com- 
plexions reside on the western side. The black race are robust 
in form and have woolly hair; while the olive race are well 
formed, fair complexion, and have straight or curling hair. 

The population is divided into four political or geographical 
sections,—the Hovas, the Sakalavas, the Betsileog, and the Betsi 
masarakas. The Sakalavas were, during the last century, the 
dominant tribe ; but within the present century the Hovas 
have made themselves the leading nation. They are generally 
friendly to the Europeans, evince a strong desire for improve- 
ment, and possess mental powers capable, under proper culture, 
of the highest attainments. They have abandoned their heathen 
customs and superstitions and adopted Christianity under the 
lead of Queen Rasoherina II. The kingdom of the Hovas was 
founded by Rodama at the beginning of the present century. 
He was poisoned by his wife in 1828. He was a great and 
noble chief, and endeavored to civilize his subjects by establish- 
ing schools. He organized an army, provided with firearms, 
horses, etc., on the European system. 

Madagascar is generally considered as one kingdom, of twenty- 
five provinces, with Tananarivo in the centre for its capital; 
but in reality this town is only the capital of Imerina in Ankova, 
the territory of the Hovas, the leading tribe now dominant and 
whom the Embassy now in the United States represents. The 
French claim to have obtained certain territorial rights in 
1845, during a rebellion of the Sakalavas against the Hovas, 
which the Hovas stoutly resist. The French pretend that the 
queen of the Hovas is neither in fact nor by right the queen of 
the Sakalavas and sovereign of the northwestern part of the 
island. On the other hand the English colonists, missionaries, 
and the present ambassadors, claim that she is queen of both 
tribes. The dispute threatens to become serious, and the visit 
of the embassy to other nations is said to be to secure their 
sympathy and codperation against the claims of the French 
Republic. 

The general surface of the island is mountainous, some 
of the highest peaks rising from 6,000 to 12,000 feet above 
the sea-level. There are many small rivers navigable for boats, 
and some natural seaports with good harbors. The climate is 
very diversified, both in temperature and salubrity. In the low 
lands and on the coast the heat is intense, while in the interior 
the mercury seldom rises above eighty-five degrees, and on the 
mountains ice sometimes forms. The rainy season continues 
from April to December, and the coast region is very unhealthy, 
deadly fevers prevailing. Vegetables of all kinds abound. 
Among the plants peculiar to the island is the ravenala, or 
‘travelers’ tree,” so called because at all seasons its trunk, 
when an incision is made, yields a cool, sweet, and wholesome 
beverage. Its wood is used for building dwellings and for 
many domestic purposes. Mahogany and ebony abound also 
on the island. Cotton, sugar-cane, and coffee are raised by 
foreigners in many portions of the island. Foreign commerce 
has long been carried on with the Arabs. The commerce of 
the east coast is mostly at Tamatave, where a United States 
consular agent is accredited. The trade in India-rubber and 

hides is very extensive. 

Queen Rasoherina I. died April 1, 1868. She was a heathen 
and the patron of idols, but preserved liberty of worship. She 
was succeeded by her sister, who took the title of Rasoherina 
IL. She publicly professed Christianity in February, 1869, and 
has exerted her influence for the advancement of education. 
When she was crowned in 1868 she sat under & canopy, the 
hangings of which bore these phrases: “‘ Glory to God,” “ Good 


will to men,” “On earth peace,” and “God shall be with us.”” 
The number of nominal Christians on the island is over 300,000, 
of which over 60,000 are church members. The future of this 
great African island is hopeful. A Christian queen is on the 
throne; its government is to all intents a Christian govern- 
ment; education is fostered, and the disposition prevails to 
adopt all the customs of the highest civilization. The embassy 
brought with them the ratification of a treaty with America, 
and the ratification of both governments have been exchanged 
and the treaty proclaimed aad is now in force. Madagascar 
is linked with America by ties of Christian sympathy, and is 
also closely united by commercial considerations. 
Mosss, JR. 


— 


APRIL IN THE WOODS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY. 


We have had our first spring walk. First we came upon a 
flock of blackbirds, seated in the tops of a grove of oak, and 
“‘ cranking’ away about some matter of special interest 
They held, perhaps, a sort of general assembly to dissuss some 
matter of importance to their color. They are always interest- 
ing birds for one who has no seed for them to destroy. The 
robins were about, too, looking for worms, It is fun to see a 
robin pull a good, fat earth-worm from his burrow. Some say 
that they hear the worm in the earth below ; it is not im- 
possible that a bird may hear many things that we do not. A 
very different kind of singer was tuning-up in the swamp; 
namely, the Hyla or tree-toad. His sweet piping is the first 
real intimation that winter is well over. If one watches 
and keeps very still, he can see the little fellow as he whistles. 
He is very shy, however; a mere foot-fall will disturb him. 
People speak of the frogs singing in the marshes; frogs have a 
very different utterance from the ‘‘ Peep peep!’ of the Hyla. 
Any of these wood-sounds are inspiring beyond expression. 
Perhaps association has something to do with it, for we never 
hear them without recalling certain scenes of childhood. One 
swamp in particular always comes back to memory. So, the 
scent of the spice-bush (Lindera) will always recall a precise 
locality. We all associate things inanimate half unconsciously 
with facts or deeds. Touch but the right chord, and Nature 
will do it sooner than any other hand. 

“And lo! what memories rise!” We have sometimes thought 
that we retain certain race recollections of the old time before 
us. Be that as it may, a spring walk is always a fresh delight. 
It is nothing to us that we have year after year hunted alder- 
‘“* tags,” or gathered the trembling anemones. Each new 
season these are re-created for us as beautiful as if we had 
never beheld them. Isadandelioneverold? Does a man live 
with ‘‘ soul so dead”’ as to yawn over a buttercup or violet ? 
We can outlive fiction, the desire of travel, the love of art; but 
even if fatigued and disappointed with all these,— yes, even 
though the heart may ache with inexpressible sorrow, there is 
rest and comfort always in Nature. 

To us the most charming early flower is the liverwort 
(Anemone Hepatica). 
trine of signatures. As the three-lobed leaf has a fancied 
resemblance to the liver, certain persons at once jumped to 
the conclusion that it must be beneficial in diseases of that 
organ. It is still reported to be potent in such cases, and is 
probably as much so as a dozen other remedies. Be that as it 
may, the flower is one of the things that, once seen, is never 
forgotten. It is such a laughing, bright, joyous thing, that 
one feels as if it must know and enjoy the warm days in which 
it first appears. Then, too, it always grows in such lovely sit- 
uations. It is especially fond of rocky woods, with rich, black 
loam. Here it is found peeping out from the midst of the 
dead forest-leaves in the most coquettish way. Sometimes the 
plants, indeed, are perched on rocks, in most fanciful and pic- 
turesque groups. It seems sacred to the nymphs and dryads 
of the grove. Itis a sunny day, “as still such days will come.” 
Among the leaves the hunting sprites wander about aimlessly; 
at least their migrations appear purposeless, Like a mourning 
spirit the Vanessa butterfly floated through the thickets 
Birds made mysterious scratching-noises through the shrub- 
bery, while at a distance was heard the cawing of acrow. All 
sorts of odds and ends of growth were beginning to appear 
above ground, and were as yet almost nameless, Still some of 
them were recognized as columbines and Solomon’s-seal. In 
the swamps “the brave marsh-mari-buds” offered their largess 
of gold. Each year we seem to draw nearer and nearer to 
these things of the woods. Who can explain the subtle yearn. 
ing that leads one to the forest or the shore? Can any one 
analyze the sense of delight, of gratified desire, of peace, and 
reverence, with which he stands bare-headed before some 
flower. Thoreau somewhere says that he remembered on one 
occasion that he had an engagement to keep with a beech-tree, 
To all who love them, the herbs and trees send forth their invi- 
tations. Those are happy who have not to plead some previous 
enjoy meetings the mind must be attuned 

¢ place and time, en this 
purer joys than those offered by Many 
and welcome, 


a dear friend we recognize recei 
in turn a sympathetic smile. 
Providence 


, R. L, March, 1883, 


ACID PHOSPHATE 
‘OB NERVOUSNESS, 
Dr. H. N. D. Parker, Chi » says: “I have tho 


The name recalls the curious old doc- |? 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Herr Fuchs divides the animals of the sea into fauna of 
light and fauna of darkness. The former are found at adepth 
of little more than thirty fathoms, and the latter at fifty fath- 
oms. Where the light-limit is higher the deep-sea fauna as- 
cend; and when the light penetrates farther, as in fresh water, 


the fauna of light go down. 

— Birds and beasts have their epicurean tastes, and will go 
through a good deal of labor for the sake of a very little tit- 
bit. In Australia there is a species of pigeon (Carpophaga 
ilorhoa) which feeds or, rather, takes a sort of appetizer on 
the fruit of a Combretaceous plant, named Terminalia melano- 
carpa This fruit is little more than a hard stone, an inch 
long, with the thinnest kind of a sarcocarp. It certainly can 
afford no nourishment to its greedy devourers, but must be 
enjoyed solely for the extremely bitter and, to human beings, 
very unpleasant taste. 

— A telegram has been received announcing the safe arrival 
at Colon of the eclipse party, which sailed from New York on 
March 2. The two English observers are Messrs, Lawrence 
and Woods. We learn from Nature that they sailed from 
Southampton on Feb. 17, for Panama, where et join our 
party. Their work will be exclusively photographic, and if 
everything goes right, they are expected to secure some fifty 
different plates during the six minutes of the totality. Our 
American observers will not attempt photography at all. 

— There is much uncertainty as to how the backboned or 
vertebrate animals began; but the best clew we have to the 
mystery is found in a little, half-transparent creature, about 
two inches long, which is still to be found living upon the 
English shores and the southern Atlantic coast of the United 
States. This small, insignificant animal is called the ‘‘ Lance- 
let,’ because it is shaped something like the head of a lance; 
and it is in many ways so imperfect that naturalists believe it 
to be a degraded form, like the acorn-barnacle,—that is to say, 
that it has probably lost some of the parts which its ancestors 
once sessed. But, in any case, it is the most simple back- 
boned animal we have, and shows us how the first feeble forms 
may have lived. Truly, it is only by courtesy that we can 
call him a backboned animal, for all he has is a cord of gristle, 

inted at both ends, which stretches all along the middle of 

is body above his long, narrow stomach; while above this, 
another cord containing his nerve-telegraph.—A. B. 
Buc 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE. 


My first and second are often found 

By those who are delving under ground 

In search of my third, with which, so rare, 
E’en silver or gold will scarce compare. 

My whole the Punic general used 

When the crafty Fabius he confused ; 

And many a captain has used it since 

And got the better of titled prince. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 84 LETTERS. 

My 83, 72, 57, 79, 84, 37, 70, 21, isa recent English poet. 
My 42, 63, 55, 78, 59, 71, is a French historian. 
| 17, 53, 38, 47, 82, 66, 46, 62, 48, 45, 33, is a novel by 

tt. 
My 44, 56, 19, 49, 80, 69, 32, 28, 65, was a Greek tragic 
oet. 
My 11, 76, 40, 14, 75, 39, 59, 31, 12, isan American writer. 
My 51, 66, 22, 43, 61, 49, 35, 27, 44, 83, wrote Old Red 
Sandstone. 

My 1, 34, 6, 26, 18, 32, 38, 5, is the name of an eccentric 
Scottish author, who wrote an Essay on the Origin and Prog- 
reas of Language. 

My 73, 30, 7, 77, 81, 9, names a translator of the Odes of 
Anacreon, which were approved by Dr. Johnson. 

My 23, 15, 3, 35, 8, 68, is the name of a learned English 
historian. 

My 58, 15, 56, 71, 10, is a work by Goethe. 

My whole, consisting of 84 letters, is found in 36, 41, 52, 29, 
16, 50, 20,—4, 17, 25, 2, 24, 13, by 64, 67, 81, 19, 74, 60, 54, 
an American. DUDEE. 


NILLOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TALE,—IIL. 


My cousin a gulf north of Siberia sung an old-fashioned 
song about coming through a city in England, and my friend 
a city in Central Turkey in Europe entertained us by a town 
in the south of England, a poem written by a gulf south of 
Australia. 
Then we amused ourselves in various ways until dinner, 
when a friend of my cousin a cape on the eastern coast of the 
United States, whose name was a lake in New York, and an 
island in the English Channel took me out. 
The dishes were quite too numerous to mention, but I will 
noticeafew. There was a country in Europe, a group of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, and some a river in Maine. 
When it came to dessert we each had, among other things, 
a river in southern Africa. 
After dinner we played a city in Denmark and other games 
until it was time to go home, Cousin a city in Australia re- 
marked that she had had a very city in France time, and hoped 
the others had enjoyed it as much as she had. 
She was putting on her town in the north of Vermont hat 
as she said this, and she soon went away with her brother, a 
cit: of Australia. 

ollowed with my cousin river in British America, biddi 
them all a cape south of Greenland. E. Dd. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 22. 
CHARADE.—Curfew. 
Cross-worp Enioma.—Henry W. Longfellow. 


ue, Fair 

— Solutions to the Hidden Minerals were received too late 
to be credited last week from Alice L. Coe, Winsted, Conn. ; 
Eunice Emerson, Rochester, Vt.; Alice B. Wright, Lockport, 
N, Ee and E, A. Pierce, Mission, San Jose, Cal., the last- 
named answering also the Editor’s Pi. 8. Coe Boyd, Steu- 
benville, O.; and ‘A. F. 0.,” Albany, N. Y., answer 


ly 
tested it in nervous d 
yspepsia, and ity, 


Address of March 8; C. G. Oakley, Norwich, Conn., 
North Easton, 


solves Geographical Tale No, 1; “ 
Mass., Charade of March 18° 


— 
- 

f 


April 5, 1883. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Alicommuatications intended for this eoperygent should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E, T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. Z. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Another F. A.C. 6—4+8=6—4, and 12+384 6+ 7 x 


947 By changing the 
form of writing in this way you will see that the first is not 24, 
nor the second, 4. To make the first 2¢ it should be written, 


(6 —4) + 8, or S=*, and the second written, [(12 + 3 + 6) | res 
+17xX9+7+ 2] +9 would equal 4, 
— We desire the address of C. H. Strout. 


NOTHING.” 


Mr. Editor : —I am inclined to doubt the mathematical ex- 
actness of the explanation of paradoxes involving the division 
of both members of an equation by zero, given in Taz Jour- 
NAL of Feb. 18, just brought to my attention. It may be ad- 
missible in a popular discussion to say, ‘‘ The zero of mathe- 
matics is not naught, but an infinitesimal quantity;’’ but in 
anything that purports to be a mathematical demonstration, it 
seems to be a very loose, inaccurate use of terms. The zero of 
mathematics may be an infinitesimal, but it may ane be abso- 
lute naught. 

My explanation of the paradox in the example i is as 
follows: 20+ 8=— 20+8 (1) 

20—20= 8—8 (2) 
10(2 — 2) = 4(2 — 2) (3) 
4(2 — 2) 
10= (4) 
(2— 
(2—2) 
form 10 = 40. is (see Olney’s University 
Algebra, pages 261-2), may be absolute naught, or may be equal 


toa finite quantity. The equation, therefore, is indeterminate 


instead of reducing to the form 10 = 4. 
E. P. CLARKE, 
Instractor in Mathematics, Bucksport (Me.) Seminary. 


[If Mr. mee will examine further authorities on the inde- 


terminate form °. O° , he will find all mathematicians agreed on 
the following points: 


is simply indeterminate in form. Its value is as deft- 


nite and determinate as that of any other expression when the 
orizin of ~ two zeros is known. For example, in the frac- 
A * let b become equal to a. Then it reduces 0°; 
(a—b) (a+ a). 


a—b 


(2 — 2) =0; therefore ———— => ; and (4) reduces to the 


at — 
tion, 


= 
but itis not indeterminate, for we may write, 


a—a(a+a) 


then when b = a, we have, ; or, cancellng the 


a — a, we have a -+- a, or 2a, as the value of that o. Still, it 


remains true that the bare form ° is indeterminate, because we 
do not know whence came the two zeros. In the case of the 


paradox above given by Mr. Clarke, the 2 is not indetermi- 


nate, because we know that each of the zeros comes from 2 — 2, 
and are therefore alike; and when the numerator and denom- 
inator of a fraction are equal the value is 1, and the paradox 
still remains unexplained. 

2. [n no case where the expression 5 is discussed are the ze- 
ros considered as naught. They are not so considered by Olney 
in the place referred to, and we have never yet seen in any 
mathematical work any discussion of the relations of one noth- 
ing to another, or of naught to quantity.—Ep.] 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros, 203.—ABC is a right-angled triangle. 
AB+ BC=100; s Let AB = z. 
AD = 10; DE = 20 By similar triangles, 
(and parallel to AC). BD : DE = AB: AC. 


Or, 
Hence, + | (100 — 2). 
Expanding and reducing, | 


a — 68a? + 11002 = 5000. 
An equation of three positive roots, as follows: 


x = 46.76400504-+- = AB. 
xz = 13.03088 = AB,’ 
z= 8.205107 = AB.” 


Hence there are three triangles, ABC, AB’C’, and AB’ C” 
that answer the conditions. Each root, respectively, sub- 
tracted from 100 gives the hypothenuse of the triangle, and sub- 
stituted for z in the fourth term of the proportion, gives the 
base. The third root being less than 10, the base of the third 
triangle is negative, therefore to be taken in the opposite di- 
rection from the point A. 


While the hypothenuse produced 


mere partisan ends. 
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passes through Z, the proportion holds true, for B’DE and 
AB’ C” are similar triangles and give 


BY’ D: DE = AB” : AC”. 
Or e—10: 0 
Hence the triangle AB’ C” fully meets the conditions. 
R. C. Wess. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands i{t.] 


THE NEW SUPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
NEW-YORK STATE. 


In a letter to Tax JourmNAL of the 22d inst., by the editor, 
in-chief appears a paragraph that, it seems to me, does in- 
justice to the recently-elected superintendent of public in- 
struction in this State. Knowing that the editor is the last 
man to do an injustice knowingly to any man, I wish simply 
to say, that while Mr. Ruggles could not claim to be an “‘ edu- 
cator,”’ both he and his friends deny that he is a “‘ politician,’’ 
in the accepted meaning of that word. In fact, one who has 
known him intimately during his public career, and belongs 
to the opposite school in politics, says, “no characterization 
of him could do him greater injustice than to call him a ‘ pol- 
iticlan.’”’ While it is true that several of the candidates for 
the office were men of large experience in school affairs, it is 
also true that Mr. Ruggles is a man of thorough education, of 
wide experience in public affairs, and a lawyer of well-known 
ability and reputation. 

Of all the candidates, Iam free to say, Mr. McMillan, of 
Utica, whom I have known personally for years, as one of the 
first city superintendents in this State, was my choice, as he 
doubtless was of a large majority of the teachers and school 
officers of the State. At the same time, I must do Mr. Rug- 
gles the justice to say, that, taking the testimony of those who 
know him intimately, the schools of the State will take no 
backward steps under his administration. And I would not 
hesitate to go further than that, and say that I sincerely be- 
lieve some reforms in our double-headed system of school- 
management will soon be brought about by him, that have 
been hitherto impossible of accomplishment. 

Nor have I any fears, such as have been expressed in some 
quarters, that he will antagonize the normal schools of the 
State. They are too strongly intrenched in the hearts of the 
people,—have #o clearly demonstrated their right and title to 
a place in our system of schools, — that no man, with a care 
for his own reputation, would undertake either to cripple or 
expunge them. 

It is a misfortune that all who have the interests of educa- 
tion at heart deplore, that any part of the machinery of educa- 
tion should be manipulated by politicians in the furtherance 
Yet it is one that must be for the 
present, at least, submitted to and with the best grace possible, 
while we comfort ourselves with this thought,—that, in our 
educational affairs, there are certain “ lengths’’ to which, 
though they might go, the politicians dare not go, lest the 
‘* people ” should rise in their might and cry, ‘‘ Hands off.” 

For one, therefore, Iam disposed, as you see, to accept the 
assurances given by Mr. Ruggles’ friends, that he will make 
an able, efficient, and successful school officer, and that, un- 
der his management, we may look to see the public schools of 
the Empire State move steadily onward in the grand march 
of progress. S. A. 


Rochester, N. Y., March, 1883. 


THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 
HOW ARE THE FOUR RULES OF ARITHMETIC TAUGHT ? 


I have been much interested in the methods of ‘‘ The Quincy 
Schools,’ and have been watching for a more definite descrip- 
tion of them than has hitherto appeared in the vague gener- 
alisms which have hinted from time to time at the principles 
upon which their system is based. I read with delight Mrs. 
Kellogg’s recital in Toe JouUBNAL. It was almost completely 
what I wanted. I say almost. Mrs. Kellogg gives the most 
suggestive information as to the various means by which most 
of the studies are made interesting to the happy children of 
Quincy; and it is evident that here, at least, the true theory of 
education is in process of satisfactory development, though I 
fear it will be long before this most excellent system will work 
itself through the more unwieldy machinery of our New York 
and Brooklyn schools, There is, however, an important omis- 
sion in Mrs. Kellogg’s report. She fails to tell us how the 
Quincy schools invest with attractiveness the dull work of 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. The interest- 
ing subject of Percentage is touched upon to show that Quincy 
pupils know how to reason and explajn; but do they calculate 
rapidly ? and, if so, how were they taught to do so by any but 
the severest and dreariest of drilling ?. ‘‘ Dry colums of spell- 
ing’’ are being rapidly done away with by the new and rational 
methods of teaching English orthography; but I fear the dry 
columns of figures must remain in all their matter-of-fact stub- 
bornness. 

I am teaching Long Division, and before commencing that 
rule (which in itself does not trouble me at all) with each 
successive class, I am invariably compelled to “drill up’”’ in 


the preceding work of addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 


I make the drill as active as possible, and try to make the rela- 
tions of numbers plain by combining the tables in every way 
my ingenuity can suggest, and by showing the children how to 
construct new ones for themselves “‘ which are not in any of 
the books,” as I tellthem. I have taught addition in decades, 
as one of your correspondents suggests, and by several other 
methods, but have never succeedéd in making the arbitrary 
combining of numbers anything but dry, hard work. I give 
the numbers names, to make the examples practical, but it is 
very difficult to keep this practice up, for so few things are 
counted in millions and billions and trillions For instance, I 
commence with a ‘‘ Suppose,’ and give fictitious populations 
for twenty-five cities. They add all these up with a trifle more 
interest than they would the mere abstract numbers, and so 
far so good. But I want fresh ideas on the subject. The 


question is not so much how to teach new rules lucidly, as how 
to obtain quickness and accuracy, in the four fundamental 
processes of arithmetic without making the child dislike schpol. 
I find quick, low coucert-exercises a material help, but we are 
not allowed much of this kind of work in Brooklyn. In some 
of our schools it is — entirely. Cannot some of your 
correspondents h some hints on the subject ? 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March, 1883. E. E. K, 


MATHEMATICAL.—“ NOTHING.” 


Mr. Editor :—I regret exceedingly that I am unable to an- 
swer ‘‘H. N. W.’s’’ query ip relation to the subject-matter of 
some remarks of mine in the Mathematical column on “‘ Noth- 
ing.’”’ He asks, ‘‘How many people of common-sense are 
there who are satiafled with the statement, ‘ The zero of math- 
ematics is not nought, but an infinitesimal quantity’ ?’’ It 
would indeed be interesting to know, but I see no way to find 
out until some of the “‘ people of common-sense’’ speak for 
themselves. 

And now allow me to ask ‘“‘H. N. W.”’ in what part of the 
article he refers to, ‘‘ the writer goes on to argue that the 20 and 
the 8 of mathematics are sometimes themselves and sometimes 
they are not.’’ I fail utterly to find anything in the article 
that can be tortured into such an argument. It certainly 
would be an “‘insult to mathematics” if such an argument 
were made, and it is an insult not to mathematics alone to at- 
tempt to make such an argument out of the article in question. 
I most heartily sympathize with your correspondent in his 
longing for the good time when teachers and editors shall have 


clear ideas, and I would be glad to print in the Mathematical 
column of THE JOURNAL a ‘*clearideas’’ if “ H. N. W.”’ 
will furnish them. Won’t he in question ? 
for it is certainly an ‘‘insult to ma to let it f° un- 
explained. E. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 289 asks for a model of Cwsar’s bridge. Rev. J. W. 
Sanborn has some models in black-walnut, and one now in 
use at Phillips-Exeter Academy was made by him while a pupil 
there. His price is $1.25; and by addressing him at Batavia, 
N. Y., the model will be forwarded. 

So. Newmarket, N. H., 1883. 


No. 290. Was Adams or Webster author of the expression, 
‘* Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish,’’ etc. ? 


Webster was the author of the expression, which he used in 
a supposed speech of Adams when urging the Declaration of 


Independence, (See Webster’s Works, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Ninth Edition, Vol. I., p. 133, and Note, p. 149.) 
Brookline, March, 1883. J. E. H. 


HARRIET E, SANBORN. 


QUERIES. 


No. 295. Is there good authority for using best in > a 
of one of two things ? oO. B 

No. 296. (1) Is Mathew Arnold dead ? if so, what is A 
date of his decease? (2) Why is the orbit of the earth an 
ellipse ? (3) Why is the sun in one of the foci ? 


No. 297. Please give a course of reading suitable for boys 
from 14 to 18 years of age. E. M, F. 
No. 298. Is there a book published entitled Queer Queries, 
or any work containing a list of practical, miscelianeous ques- 
tions? If so, where can it be obtained ? J. L. H. 


No. 299. Will some one give a list of books containing 
good selections for reading and declamation ? L. O. 
No. 300. When does s have the hard sound like z, and 
when the soft, like c? W. H.S. 
No. 301. What part of speech is come in the expression, 
**come April,” as used in an editorial in JouUBNAL of March 8 ? 
No. 301. Why is Pennsylvania called the “ ae 
State” ? 
No. 302. What Sultan proved to what painter that the 
muscles in his picture were incorrectly drawn, by out off 
the head of a victim ? 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “ Inclosed find draft for $6 00, payment of two years’ subscription to 
THE JOURNAL. I appreciate your journal above all others I read, and at 
the same time am aware that my appreciation will not — ou in paying 


your bills of expense in the conduct of such a > 
appreciation soon, about $9.00 Dving in adddition 
OKINNON, Supt. London (Ohio) Schools. 


—“ Thanks, Mr. Editor, for excellent {editorial article in THz Jour- 
NAL of March 1, on the ‘ Brainless Craze’ for industrial education, now 
adays. It would appear that men go wild over some thin ay 4 shoot 
like alot of sheep, and follow some ‘ bell-weather,’ if to destruc- 
tion.” —SuPt. FAIRBANKS, Springfield, Mo. 


— “THe JOURNAL and EDUCATION are in their kind and 
passed, aud Lenjoy them greatly.”—WILLIAM JOLLY, H. M. I, 8., 


— “TI believe the idea of 


ous essays on the same su ima group inthe righ Please send 


me an extra y to carry 
Stamford, Conn. 


itis worn out.”’—A, H, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


cue weex. 

United States.—The work of counting the money in the 
United States Treasury began on Saturday night; it will take 
several weeks to complete the job.——The claims of the insur- 
ance companies under the Geneva award aggregate $2,086,763. 
——The hostile Indians on the Mexican border continue their 
aggressions. A society to exterminate the male Apaches has 
been formed in Arizona.——The Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries are again rising, submerging many smal! plantations, 
and doing much damage to the Texas Pacific Railroad track. 
—The debt statement shows a reduction of nine and one- 
third millions of dollars during the month of March. 


Russia.—Information comes from St. Petersburg that the 
revolutionary party in Russia has issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that their preparations to meet the coronation of the 
Czar are complete, and that they have every hope of success 
in fully carrying out long devised plans. The proclamation 
contains a warning to all persons that they shall, if valuing 
their personal safety, keep ata a distance from the Czar during 
the ceremony of the coronation. The pronunciamento of the 
revolutionists concludes with the words, “‘ We will strike once 
more for the freedom of Russia.’ The proclamation is printed 
in letters of red, and is bordered with stripes of the same color. 


France.—Louise Michel, the famous communist, has been 
arrested without difficulty or objection on her part. She stated 
that she was willing to give herself up rather than subject her 
mother to any further annoyance from the police. The spe- 
cific charge brought against her is that she has entered bakers’ 
shops at the head of an armed band, and plundered them of 
their contents. 

Great Britain.—The Government has taken fresh precau- 
tions to check the consiant threats made against its officials, 
and also to prevent the frequent destruction of property by 
dynamite.——The returns for the year ending March 31, show 
that the revenue was £39,004,000, and the expenditures £89,- 
086,000 ——A systematic method of emigration has begun in 
the west of Ireland, and the ;first lot of emigrants is now on 
the way to Boston. 


Switzerland.—It is stated that the several European Govern- 
ments are considering measures to compel the Swiss Govern- 
ment to prevent assassins plotting in Geneva. 


Tue times demand that instruction upon the princi- 
ples of sound morals should become a fundamental study 
in all public schools. Habits of life, formed in accord- 
ance with these principles, are the foundation of good 
character. The personal integrity and example of the 
teacher must accord with his teaching, and yet this is 
not enough. Systematic instruction should be given 
upon the subject of morals and manners,—supplemented 
by occasional special illustrations, which will fix firmly 
the principles in mind. ” 


ue 


Tue City of New York is at its old trick of cutting 
down the salaries of its teachers, while its members of 
the legislature at Albany are clamoring for more pay 
for the policemen, subsidies for church institutions, and 
“ improvements ” which foot up the modest sum of 
$2,500,000. If our metropolis is ever to have peace, 
now seems the time for her leading classes to stand up 
and demand a halt and aright-about-face. The shrewd- 
est public man in the State tells us that the government 
of New York City is a fair representative of the aver- 
age sentiment and intelligence of its people. If so, then 
let us have national aid for the metropolis, even if New 
Orleans, Charleston, and Richmond must wait. If not, 
let the upper side of New York, which her press tells us 
has gone mad with the glitter of diamonds and the 
crush of amusement during the season, sit down, in 
these days and read over a few pages of figures, 


¥\/or call upon a dozen school-teachers, take an evening 
¥|walk anywhere below Washington Square and ask 


itself, what all this means and what it is coming to, in 
this world, to say nothing of the world to come ? 


Tx annual report of the Board of Regents of the 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin, for 1881-2, is a docu- 
ment full of interest. The State of Wisconsin has now 
a Normal School fund of more than a million dollars, 
derived from the sale of swamp-lands, on which was 
realized, last year, an income of more than eighty-five 
thousand dollars. A board of nine regents, with the 
Governor and State Superintendent Graham, have en- 
tire charge of the normal schools and institutes. Four 
schools are already established,—at Plattville, White- 
water, Oshkosh, and River Falls,—and arrangements are 
being made for a fifth, at Milwaukee. These schools 
contain 948 normal and 1,000 preparatory and practice- 
school pupils. The Oshkosh school has an excellent 
kindergarten, The libraries contain 22,000 volumes. 
Each of the schools has an eminent expert teacher in 
its Normal Department, who is also a conductor of in- 
stitutes through the State. Sixty institutes were held 
last year, in fifty-one counties, which enrolled nearly 
four thousand teachers, and appear to have been con- 
ducted in a very thorough and systematic way, with 
$7,000 dollars at command for expenses. A large pro- 
portion of the common-school teachers pass through 
them. It is noticeable that, already, the women teach- 
ers outnumber the men in the State, four to one, and 
the disproportion is increasing. Wisconsin is a model 
State in the management of its public-school affairs, 
and nowhere have we seen more effective work in the 
training of teachers than in the admirable normal sem- 
inaries of this progressive Commonwealth. 


A vicorovus AssAuLt, by Railroad President Gar- 
rett of Baltimore, upon the trustees of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, brings to the front again the discussion 
of the proper location of a college. Johns Hopkins 
bequeathed a splendid suburban estate, near Baltimore, 
whereon he desired his Hospital and University to 
be located. But, with rare common sense, he left his 
millions for the University encumbered with no condi- 
tion about the location. The trustees, wisely we think, 
brought the University into the heart of Baltimore, 
where all its students can profit by the great opportuni- 
ties now coming up in that city in the way of libraries, 
music, public instruction, societies, the churches, and in- 
dustrial art. Even the charms of a suburban estate, 
with suggestions of malaria, in their opinion, would not 
compensate for such advantages. In the old order of 
affairs it seemed fit that the college student should be 
immured in a cloister and pursue his studies under the 
despotic fawning of a faculty who had their own ideas 
of the kind of man required at their hands. The result 
has been, the propagation of the scholastic mind and the 
regulation style of cultivated man; as far as his univer. 
sity life can make him, a man made to order, a powerful 
advocate but to often a social, civic, or ecclesiastical 
“crank,” only whipped into human relations and prac- 
tical service to his time by the relentless lash of life in 
the outer world. Germany, with all its exclusiveness of 
class scholarship, has opened the road to the new 
university by locating her great school in her great cen- 
ters and giving the students the same liberty enjoyed by 
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the shopkeeper and the mechanic. Matthew Arnold 
declares that herein is the chief superiority of the new 
German to the old English university life. We are in- 
clined to believe that but few more colleges will be built 
in rural retreats, and that, henceforth, it will be better 
understood by their founders that, spite of the “ tempta- 
tions,” the life of a great city is, itself, a university of 
incalculable value to an American youth. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD, ONCE MORE. 


We devoted several articles, in successive numbers of 
Tux JourNAt,a few months ago, to discussion of the 
evils which threaten the School Board, especially in 
our larger cities ; and we pointed out the lines upon 
which it seems to us we need to work to reform the 
existing abuses and permanently secure a wiser constitu- 
tion of our Boards. 

Two points which we especially urged were, the doing 
away with the limits of ward lines and the idea of nar- 
row district representation in the selection of candidates 
for the Boards, and the adequate representation upon 
the Boards of some special culture in the science of 
Education and some practical and familiar acquaintance 
with teaching and the present conditions of school-life. 

The arguments which we then used have just received 
excellent enforcement in two notable quarters, to which 
we wish here to direct attention :—The first, in the re- 
marks of General Leggett and other prominent speak- 
ers in the the recent meeting held in Cleveland to con- 
sider the subject of School Board Reform; and the 
second in the interesting article by Professor Adler, in 
the educational symposium in the March number of the 
North American Review. 

The recent meeting in Cleveland, a brief notice of 
which appeared in the JourRNAL two or three weeks 
since, was one of more than ordinary interest to those 
who have the integrity of the public school system at 
heart. That such a meeting should be held at all is of 
interest, in the first place; for it indicates that the in- 
telligent citizens of the country are thinking upon the 
matter, and is a pledge that they will not fail to find 
efficient means to make themselves heard and to reform 
abuses, when the abuses and the proper means of reform 
are pointed out. But it is of especial interest that this 
pioneer meeting upon the subject of School Board Re- 
form,—for in some sense this Cleveland meeting may be 
called a pioneer meeting,—should have been marked by 
such noticeable superiority to all personal reflections, 
such manifest readiness and determination to ask very 
fundamental questions, and so much good thought alto- 
gether. And the one noint upon which the more 
thoughtful speakers in this meeting seem to have been 
agreed is that, whatever the best way of electing or ap- 
pointing members of our School Boards may be, the 
present custom of ward representation is certainly about 
the worst way, and has very little to say for itself. “ The 
selection of members from certain localities,” said Gen- 
eral Leggett—,and he is one who speaks from a large 
knowledge of practical politics, — “is the worst way to 
get the best men. Ido not say that you may not get 
good men, but in ward meetings the simple question of 
fitness is apt to be forgotten by other considerations. If 
the members were nominated at a general convention, 
and elected by the entire city, it is likely that fit men 
would be chosen.” And Mr. Perkins said, “ The very 
best available men should be put upon the School 
Board, even if they all live in one locality.” 

This is certainly in the right direction. Our own 
conviction is, as we have already plainly said more than 
once, that our English brethren have effectually solved 
this problem of the method of School Board elections, 
and that we ought simply to follow their good example. 
The School Board of the city of Birmingham, as shown 
by the interesting communication which we published 
from the Clerk of the Board, consists of fifteen members, 
five of whom are elected each year, for three years, by 
the whole city; and these candidates are expected, 
previous to the election, to discuss the educational 
situation and any matters of immediate controversy, in 
open meeting, under proper auspices, and to be pre- 


pared to answer questions. We can conceive of no ~ 


better method than this to secure competent and proper 


men for the School Boards, and the method has 
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abundantly approved itself by its excellent results in 
the English towns. We know of nothing better to com- 
mend to Boston, to Cleveland, or to any of our Ameri- 
can cities, 

The question to which Professor Adler directs atten- 
tion is, whether members of boards of education are, as 
a rule, specialists in the science of Education. Are they 
men versed in the principles of pedagogy, he asks, men 
acquainted with the results of recent research in the 
educational field; men who follow the course of educa- 
tional experiments elsewhere, and who keep abreast of 
the best educational literature. ‘ The question which I 
put,” he says, “is whether persons who make aspecialty 
of the science of Education,—experts in education,— 
should not be allowed to exert some influence upon the 
course of studies and other like matters in our schools.” 
He does not demand that legislation should reside with 
specialists; the authoritative vote may still remain 
where it is. But it does seem to him obviously just 
that recognized students of the science of education 
should at least be allowed a hearing before a board of 
education, and should be recognized in some official way. 
“Tt has been suggested,” says Professor Adler, by one 
who is competent to speak on these subjects, that it 
might be best to appoint a committee of educators whose 
duty it should be to visit the schools annually, bienni- 
ally, or even at longer periods, to inquire into exist- 
ing evils, to recommend such changes in any direction as 
they may deem necessary, and to lay their report before 
the board for action. Who does not remember what 
an impetus to the cause of reform in England was 
given by the Parliamentary commissions, which have 
from time to time reported on special subjects ? If we 
had such commissions on education, I am certain that 
the cause of educational reform would make rapid strides 
forward. Valuable hints, fruitful suggestions, would be 
the result of their labors. Théir published reports 
would stir up public sentiment, and boards of education, 
which are now impeded in their efforts at reformation, 
would find themselves buoyed up and supported by a 
healthy and more enlightened public opinion. What I 
respectfully submit is that, in the management of the 
public schools, an advisory commission of educators 
should have a voice. We allow bakers to bake our 
bread, and shoemakers to make our shoes; why should 
we not allow those who make a specialty of the science 
of Education to give us at least their advice in regard to 
the education of our children ?” 

An advisory commission of the sort here suggest 
Professor Adler is certainly the least that could n- 
stituted, by way of bringing scientific thought upon 
educational matters to bear upon the work of the School 
Board. But, in addition to any such commission, it 
seems to us that great exertions should be made to se- 
cure the presence upon the School Boards themselves, 
in all of our great cities, of some men thoroughly trained 
in the principles of education and conversant with the 
best educational literature and with all important move- 
ments in the educational world, to participate directly 
in the discussions of the Boards and to have a voice in 
its final decisions. “ At present,” says James Russell 
Lowell, speaking of the political situation in America, 
“we trust a man with making constitutions on less 
proof of competence than we should demand before we 
gave him ourshoe to patch.” This comes horridly close 
to the truth of the case ; and what is true of our politics 
has been almost as true of our public education. That 
we have not suffered more than we have from the slip- 
shod system of constituting School Boards which we 
have heretofere tolerated, is a miracle ; but the evils of 
the system are now sufficiently manifest, and it is high 
time to reform them altogether. 


Another point which we have urged in our articles 
upon School Board Reform, is the more liberal represen- 
tation of women upon the Boards, In this connection, 
the following passage from Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s 
paper in the North American Review is very pertinent 
and interesting : 

“Is it not strange that, in the City of New York, which em- 
ployes three thousand female teachers, and undertakes to edu- 
cate many thousands of female children, there are no women in 


the the Board of Education or among the school trustees ? Not 
Only the financial management, but the inspection of the 


schools, the appointment of the teachers, the sealing of their 


salaries, their promotions, — everything connected with their 
discipline as well as with that of the children,—is in the hands 
of men, not teachers, not educators, but generally politicians. 
The same kind of influence as governs the Department of 
Charities and corrections rules the Department of Public 
Education. Is it to be supposed that in this department ap- 
pointments are always made according to merit, and never by 
favor ? 

* The London School Board, which has done such remark- 
able work in the last few years, contains many women, sitting 
side by side in council with some of the most distinguished 
men of Eogland. Women of intelligence and leisure can cer- 
tainly find no better occupation for both than in such wide and 
thorough study of the principles of education as should fit 
them for the responsible position of trustees and inspectors of 
the schools. Teachers who have spent years in faithful ser- 
vice should have the opportunity to bring their practical 
experience to bear on the discussions of the Board of Educa- 
tion, The fact that women are restricted in the exercise of 
politicial rights and inflaences should be rather an advantage 
than otherwise. It might be hoped that they would thus tend 
to counterbalance the influence of politicial motives, which, it 
is said, do now not unfrequently sway the decisions of men ; 
and in those bodies presumably removed from politicial influ- 
ence,—as the Faculty of Professors at the Normal College,— 
it seems, to an outsider, at least, perfectly incredible that the 
line of promotion should not be open to long tried women 
teachers, as well as to men.’’ 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March, 1 

Providence, Albany, and Rochester have, populations re- 
spectively of a round hundred thousand people. Of the schoo! 
census of the last-named city, twelve thousand children, or 
one in eight of her total population are in the public schools, 
and six thousand children are in parochial schools conducted 
by the Catholics. The average attendance at the public schools 
is 10,500 pupils during a school-year of forty weeks. The total 
valuation of the city is $85,000,000, and the tax for school- 
purposes is four mills to the dollar. The amount paid annu- 
ally fortuition does not exceed $125,000 or twelve dollars a 
scholar. Salaries of teachers are low,—far too low for first- 
class instructors. The superintendent of schools has $2,500; 
the principal of the Free Academy, $1,850; principals of gram- 
mar schools, teaching and supervising from 600 to 1,000 pu- 
pils, $1,350; female teachers from $25 to $45 a month. The 
whole number of teachers employed is about 240. The gram- 
mar masters are supervising and teaching principals in their 
school districts, and the whole are under the charge of one su- 
perintendent, Mr. S. A. Ellis, a graduate of Hamilton College, 
and a man of large ability and accomplishments, with a wide 
experience as an educator in all departments of school-work. 
In company with Supt. Ellis we visited several schools, and 
observed the work of the teachers. 

NO RECESS. 
e no-recess plan was adopted at Rochester in September, 
nd the superintendent and teachers have but one testimony to 
render,—perfect satisfaction. We will gather upa few of the 
advantages of the plan as named to us: 

(1) A continuous school-session without interruptions in 
school-work. 

(2) Better health of pupils, on account of freedom from ex- 
posure to cold and wet weather in the midst of each session. 

(3) Discipline easier on account of freedom from recess- 
troubles. 

(4) Less in-door confinement for children. 

(5) Parents are pleased to have their children at home more 
hours of the day. 

(6) More time for teachers to attend to the usual out-of- 
school work,—such as correcting papers, filling blanks, making 
reports, etc., etc. 

(7) Less tardiness and absenteeism. 

(8) The less frequent opportunities for vicious pupils to 
come in contact with and corrupt other pupils. Bishop Mc- 
Quaid uses this as an argument against the puplic-school sys- 
tem,—the testimony that school manners and morals are im- 
proved by the non-intercourse of the bad with good pupils; or 
rather, he urges that the public schools are sources of child 
corruption, and that they are therefore unsafe places for good 
or bad children. The fact is, that the schools are far better 
protected from immoral influences than the homes or the 
streets, and that the restraints of school-life check the bad 
habits which are gendered in both, and the no-recess plan f 
ters a higher standard of morals. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE VENTILATION. 

School ventilation is carried to a high degree of pe 
Rochester, so much so that near the end of a school 


two and one-half hours, with the windows and doors of the| pe 


rooms closed, we could not detect the presence of the school- 
room air which is usually so offensive and injurious to the 
health of teachers and pupils. The plan of heating and ven- 
tilation is simple but most effective. The school-houses are 
heated by steam, the cold air from without passing over steam- 
heated coils before entering the rooms. There are two and 
sometimes three apertures for the admission of hot air in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, and as many exits for vitiated and 
heated air. The ventiducts are heated by a steam-coil, thereby 
producing a constant and powerful draft from the room. By 
actual experiment in each room, the air is changed once in 


fifteen minutes, and it may be said that the occupants 
breathe air nearly as pure as that of out-of-doors. Mr. 
Ellis, an architect of the city, who is also a very valuable 
member of the School Board, has given great attention to this 
matter, and we are free to acknowledge that we have never 
noticed so satisfactory results in any schools we have ever 
visited, at home or abroad. In the plans for heating a new 
school-house, Mr. Ellis proposes to admit the heated air at the 
height of six or seven feet from the floor, instead of near the 
floor as at present. With this change his methods are certainly 
very complete. 
THE FIRE-DRILL. 

With the sad lesson of the New York school horror before 
the minds of the people, we were glad to find the school- officers 
alive to the precaution necessary for the safe removal,—in 
case of danger,—of 800 or more children from one of these 
great school-houses, three stories high and divided into twenty 
rooms. One of the principals said he could clear his school- 
building, without a rush or great confusion, within one minute 
from the time the signal was given. This is certainly great 
celerity, and we trust that the example of Rochester in putting 
in practice so wise a plan will be adopted by other schools. 

Among the excellencies noted at Rochester we will name a 
few: 

(1) A free library of eight thousand volumes, mainly used 
by the pupils and patrons of the public schools. 

(2) The Free Academy, with over five hundred pupils, under 
avery able faculty, at the head of which is Dr. Benedict, a 
teacher and scholar of high repute in the State. 

(3) Grade institutes for teachers. conducted by the superin- 
tendent, fortnightly. 

(4) General institutes for all the teachers of the city, 
monthly. 

(5) A gradual introduction of the most approved methods in 
education. 

(6) Corporal punishment allowed, but discouraged. Rela- 
tions of teachers and pupils very happy. 

(7) Real teaching taking the place of the old memorizing 
method. 

(8) A gradual modification of studies, so as to secure more 
teaching, and less recitation. 

(9) A desire on the part of the best teachers to learn the 
most approved methods and put them in practice in their 
schools, 

Space forbids us to speak of interviews with two Roches- 
ter notables, Prof. Henry A. Ward, and Bishop McQuaid 
of parochial school fame, whose articles in Toe JOURNAL have 
attracted so wide attention and general discussion. We will 
write of these in the next letter from Tue EpITor. 


DRIFT. 


— It is not strange that the New York Sun, which has a 
periodical habit of denouncing the whole public-school system 
of that city above the three R's; or that the Boston Herald, 
which seems to be laboring with a chronic attack of sensation- 
alism concerning the schools of our Athens, should vary the 
monotony of their crusade on public instruction by an assault 
upon the National Bureau of Education, and John Eaton, its 
able and faithful head. But we are a little puzzled when our 
most enlightened New-England newspaper on educational af- 
fairs, the Springfleld Republican, copies the figures and runs 
in the company of this educational crowd. Just why in this 
department, a score of overworked clerks, with no use of a 
government “‘ laundalet ” and perpetual running to and fro to 
government printing-offices, should be compelled to waste 
time in walking the ‘‘ magnificent distances’’ of Washington, 
or paying for their own car-tickets, we cannot surmise. If it is 
desirable that a U. S. Commissioner of Education should not 
visit different portions of the country, appear at educational 
gatherings, and inform himself generally of the State of affairs 
in his line, but should be simply a $3,000 clerk in a Washing- 
ton office, then his modest bill for traveling expenses is an 
abuse. If anybody thinks the regular corps of clerks who are 
faithfully performing the varied duties of this Bureau should 
also be expected to prepare the numerous special reports and 
pamphlets which are constantly issued from this Bureau, and 
ean only be written by experts, and that the people who do 
prepare them should not be paid ordinary workman’s wages 
for such matter, we would suggest that a day spent in the 
Bureau would relieve the mind of any fair-minded observer 
from such scruples. The fact is, that one of the most valuable 

ces rendered to the school people of the country by this 


rvi 
Biren is just this method of communication on interesting 


opics. The demand for such publications is tenfold the abil- 

ity of the department to supply, and $100,000 could in no way 
be better invested in educational affairs than in authorizing 
the Commissioner to largely increase this side of his work. It 
seems a little petty to object to $50,000 a year for the entire 
expense of a National Bureau of Education, whose duty com- 
lis it to keep the whole country informed of the progress of 
school-life, when the city of Holyoke, Mass., with 20,000 peo- 
ple, psys $40,000 for its public schools, and Springfield, with 
35,000 people, appropriates $25,000 more than the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment for its support. We are aware that the Commission- 
er’s Reports are not only a year late, but often fail to give 
complete statistics. But any man who has studied the growth 
of educational statistics in our country will only be surprised 
that a report can be made so complete under the circum- 
stances. And if, finally, the Sun and the Herald are not in- 
terested in the matter sent out from this office, we can say 
that, with rare exceptions, the school people do regard its pub- 
lications with increasing favor, and are, every year, more con- 
firmed in their approbation of the Bureau and the Com- 
missioner, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Quintus Curtius Rurus. Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great. With Notes. References to Harkness’s Stand- 
ard Latin Grammar. By Wm. Henry Crosby, formerly pro: 
fessor of the Latin L and Literatnre in Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J. Fourth edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This work deserves the attention of teachers and students 
of the Latin language. It holds a high place in the estimation 
of classical instructors in England and on the continent of 
Europe. The history of the exploits of Alexander is interest- 
ing, elegant in style, and pure in its moral sentiments. The 
anecdotes of the great Macedonian conqueror are admirably 
calculated to excite the imagination and stimulate the ambi- 
tion of the young. His oft-quoted sayings render this history 
one of the most entertaining as well as instructive of the clas- 
sics. This edition is edited with scholarly care, and the notes 
are well adapted to give the student all needed helps to a cor- 
rect understanding of the text. This work will help to give 
the writings of Quintus Curtius a foothold in our American 
course of classical study, and its merits are such as will suffice 
to retain it in use in connection with the Commentaries of 
Cesar, and the histories of Sallust. It is a well-made text- 
book, and a valuable addition to the school and college text- 
books published by the Appletons. 


A German READER FoR ScHoots. With Vocabulary 
and Question. By Wm. H. Rosenstengel, A.M., professor 
of German in the University of Wisconsin, author of Lessons 
in German Grammar, ete. Second edition. Revised and 
enlarged. St. Louis: American School Book Co. 


This excellent reader is divided into three parts. Part I. 
contains selections of the very best practical character for use 
in classes in the high school. Part II. comprises a vocabulary 
which gives the meaning of each word in the connection in 
which it stands, followed by a translation of idioms that occur 
in the selections, and some German synonyms and derivations. 
Part III. consists of questions on each of the selections con- 
tained in Part If. The author suggests that the Reader be 
used in the following manner: ‘‘ The teacher should read and 
translate the lesson which he assigns. This lesson the pupil 
should prepare (1) by committing the words in Part II. to 
memory; (2) by reading and translating the lesson in Part I.; 
and (3) by reading the questions in Part IEI., and answering 
them in complete sentences. In recitation the student should 
recite the *‘ Vocabulary ”’ in Part II. before reading and trans- 
lating the lesson in Part I., and the questions in Part III. 
should be answered in complete sentences.’’ We know of no 
German Reader better suited to class use in high schools. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND METHODS OF MENTAL CULTURE. 
Designed for the use of Normal Schools, Academies, and 
—_— students preparing to be teachers. By Edward 

rooks, A.M., Ph.D., late principal of the State Normal 
School, Millersville, Penn., and author of Normal Methods 
of Teaching, *‘A Normal Series of Mathematics,’”’ etc. 
Lancaster, Penn.: Normal Publishing Co. 


This able work is the result of many years of experience 
and thought as a teacher of teachers, and is a fitting ending 
to a very successful career as a class-room instructor. The 
work presents a complete outline of the subject of mental 
philosophy, embracing the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the 
Will. The Introduction discusses the nature of mental sci- 
ence, the nature of the mind, the faculties of the mind, and 
its culture; following it, Mr. Brooks treats of the mental at- 
tributes, the intellect, the imagination, the understanding, in- 
tuition, and closes with chapters on the Sensibilities and the 
Will. The author carries the process of culture up into the 
higher realm of man’s spiritual being, and finds the best re- 
sults of all culture in the combination of activities and sus- 
ceptibilities which constitutes man’s higher spiritual nature, 
We know of no work that occupies so high a plane, or so well 
adapted to secure noble results. We commend Mr. Brooks’s 
work to all advanced thinkers and students in education most 
heartily. It will do good. 


Tue or ScHoot Sones. Contain songs and 
Music for all grades of schools, a New System of Instruction 
in the Elements of Music, and a Manual of Directions for the 
use of Teachers. By Wm. Tillinghast. Small 4to, pp. 160, 
boards. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 50 cents. 


Sight singing should be taught in every school by the regu- 
lar class-teacher, That it will be done is only a question of 
time. Mauy cities and towns already require it. In all the 
schools of England singing is as indispensable a requirement 
as arithmetic. The fate Mr. Tillinghast was a remarkably 
successful teacher of singing, and in preparing this book he 
had the assistance of John R. French, LL.D., now one of the 
New York corps of institute instructors, who has always made 
music a special feature of his institutes. The characteristic 
feature of the system is its simplicity. “One thing at a time 
and plenty of practice,” is the motto throughout. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the untrained teacher can carry a 
class through this book with pleasure and with profit. The 
selection of songs is ample and happy, while the letter-press, 
illustrated throughout, makes the book exceedingly attractive. 


An Inrropuction To THE StupY or ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND LITERARY Criticism. Designed for the use of Schools, 
Seminaries, Coll , and Universities. By Prof. James 
ry. a Vol. LL: Prose. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 


The aim of the author of this valuable work is eminently’ 


praiseworthy. He aims to instruct the student what to study, 
how to study, and how best to apply the knowledge acquired by 
that study. He wisely directs the attention of the students at 


first to books, rather than to authors; and quotes liberally the 
opinions ef the best critics concerning these books. For his- 
torical matters he refers them to books of history; for a know!l- 
edge of the lives of authors, to books of biography. LIllustra- 
tive extracts are freely given to awaken an interest in the 
study, and to assist the student in forming a just conception 
of their literary merits. The arrangement of subjects is such 
that the study of English literature may be followed in any 
order that the teacher or student may deem best. For illus- 
tration he treats of ‘“‘The beginnings of English Prose,’’ in 
one chapter, and follows with “The Transition Period,”’ 
‘Historical Prose,” ‘‘Biographical Prose, including Letters and 
Diaries,” ‘‘Travel and Adyenture;” Fiction,—the Romance, 
the Novel, and Miscellaneous Fiction; Wit, Humor, and Sat- 
ire; Essays, ‘Politics and Political Economy,” ‘Oratory, 
Theology, and Religion,’’ ‘‘ Philosophy and Science,” and 
closes the volume with miscellaneous works. A valuable In- 
dex of Authors is appended. It is a work of unusual merit, 
and will be found useful to students in this important depart- 
ment of study. 


GYMNASTICS OF THE Voice. A System of Correct Breathing 
in Singing and Speaking, based upon Physiological Laws; a 
Self-instructor in the Training and Use of the Singing and 
Speaking Voice. By Oskar Guttmann, professor of Aisthetic 
Culture, Oratory, Dramatic Reading and Acting: author of 
Zisthetic Physical Culture, Talent and School, etc. LIllus- 
trated. Albany: Edgar S. Werner. Price, $1.50. 


This book was published first in Germany, twenty-three 
years ago, and has met with marked favor, being based upon 
physiological laws. Special attention is given to a system of 
breathing in song and speech, and the method has been proven 
to be absolutely essential for the best cultivation of the voice 
and speech. In Part I. the author treats of the Anatomy of 
the Respiratory and Vocal Organs; in Part II. of the 
Activity of the Vocal Organs ; in Part III. he treats of 
the Correct Pronunciation of Letters and the Correction of 
Defects. The distinction between the various vowel and con- 
sonantal sounds is drawn with great exactness and clearness; 
the positions which the organs should take in the formation of 
these sounds are so described and illustrated that the pupil re- 
ceives a clear comprehension and distinct mental image of 
them, and, with faithful practice, soon acquires certainty and 
facility in their production. The pupil’s attention is directed 
to matters of which he probably has never thought, but which 
the teacher knows to be indispensable for the acquisition of 
perfect utterance. Part IV. is devoted to Respiration. Nu- 
merous illustrations add to the practical value of this manual. 


GERMAN IN Ruymes: A Complete and Systematic Course of 
German Grammar. By Rudolph Leonhart, A M., author of 
Practical Course of Study of the German Language, etc. 
Canton, Ohio: Canton Printing Co. 


The author deprecates the “ learning by heart’’ of ‘‘ dry rules”’ 
in general, but thinks the acquisition of a foreign tongue 
must necessarily be the result of a judicious memorizing of 
thoughts expressed in that tongue. To secure a rapid and 
thorough knowledge of German he presents the entire contents 
of this book, pronunciation, rules, examples, illustrations, etc., 
in rhymes easily committed to memory, and claims that by 
committing daily ten or twelve lines, the student will, at the 
end of a year, know the grammar by heart, and have a thor- 
ough knowledge, as well as command of, the German language, 


CrcLopzpIA oF Bio@rapHy. Washington, Marion, and 
Cromwell. New York: John B. Alden. 


The life of Washington is by Leonard Henley, who has given 
a truthful and intensely-interesting biography of America’s 
most exalted character. The life of General Francis Marion, 
the celebrated partisan officer of the Revolutionary War 
against the British and Tories in South Carolina and Georgia, 
is by Brigadier-General P. Horrey of Marion’s Brigade, and 
M. L. Weems. Marion was a vigilant, undaunted soldier, and 
has been called the Washington of the South. The life of 
Oliver Cromwell, including sketches of his times, battlefields, 
and contemporaries, is written by Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood, 
well known in America. Mr. Alden, in combining these three 
biographies, has given the reading public a very valuable vol- 
ume, beautifully printed, and bound in a very substantial and 
attractive style, with red edges. 


nks. Stan New York: Funk 
nalls, Price, 25 cents. 


Mr. Winks has written what everybody will love to read. 
The shoemakers of England have always been remarkable for 
two things: First, they have always been in advance of other 
tradespeople in their love for religious and political freedom. 
In ail movements in England for progress they have stood to- 
gether as one man. The shoemakers of England have also 
been remarkable for their intelligence, humor, fun, love of 
honesty, and their hatred of all affectation and sham. From 
their ranks have sprung, more than from any other class of 
tradespeople, men of great power and influence, 


Home Gymnastics. By Prof. T. J. Hartelius, M.D., princi- 
lecturer at the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, 
olm. Translated and adapted from the Swedish original, 


special permission of the author, by C. Léfving. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Go, 


This valuable little manual is designed to aid in the preser- 
vation and restoration of health in children and young and old 
people of both sexes, to which is added a short method of ac- 
quiring the art of swimming. It treats in detail of the influ- 
ence of bodily exercise on the human organism, the influence 


of exercise on the blood and its circulation, on digestion, on 


respiration, on the process of secretion, on the organs of move- 
ment, on the nervous system and mental life; followed by ex- 
cellent suggestions on the performance of movements, a de- 
scription of particular forms of movements and their effects, 
strikingly illustrated. It also shows the application of move- 
ments for specific purposes. The chapter devoted to the art 
of swimming, and the method of taking cold baths is one of 
unusual interest and value. We know of no better guide for 
the teaching of gymnastics in schools, and it is essentially a 


book for every home. 


Tue Wivow Beporr Papers. By Frances M. Whitcher. 
With an Introduction by Alice B. Neal. New York: A. C. 


Armstrong & Son. Price, $1 25. 
It will rejoice many readersto know that the publishers have 


issued this pew and popular edition of the Widow Bedott Pa- 
pers. These papers were first brought to public notice through 
the columns of Neal’s Saturday Gazette. They were contrib- 
uted by an author unknown to the literary world. Mr. Neal 
saw in them unusual merit, and regarded them as the best 
Yankee” papers ever written, and such we think is the gen- 
eral verdict of all who relish the keenest natural sense of 
humor. Her maiden name was Miriam Berry, and subsequently 
the wife of a clergyman, Rev. B. W. Whitcher, of Whitesboro, 
N. Y. She wrote the wholesome satires to promote the wel- 
fare of the race, and in her original, gifted way was enabled to 
“speak the truth laughing.’ The humor is chaste and 
unique, so true to nature that any reader feels its force, and 
the most sensitive can find nothing to shock the most refined 
taste. The book abounds in characteristic illustrations, and is 
in every way attractive. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN: Thomas Jefferson. A Series of Biog- 
raphies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of the 
United States. By John T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This work will take high rank in this admirable series of 
able books on representative Americans in political life. Lov- 
ers of history will appreciate its excellent literary quality, its 
purity of style, clearness of statement, and the impartial esti- 
mate of one of America’s great names. The narrative of the 
youth of Jefferson, his career in the House of Burgesses in 
Congress, as Governor of Virginia, as Minister to France, as 
Secretary of State, as Vice-president, and for two terms as 
President of the United States, and the record of his life at 
Monticello, is full of interest and told in a vigorous manner 
which will hold the attention of the reader to the end, The 
analysis of the political opinions of the great statesman are im- 
partial, and will do much to enlighten the reader on questions 
of great historical interest in the early days of the Republic. 
In typography, paper, and binding this series of books are 
almost faultless. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Dr. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College, has nearly ready his 
long-looked-for work, Music in England and America. It will 
be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— With a view to encouraging American art, Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers have offered an award of $3,000 for the best draw- 
ing illustrating Alfred Domett’s Christmas Hymn. 


— The re-issue of Dr. S. Wells Williams’s standard and im- 
portant work, The Middle Kingdom, which has been announced 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will make practically a new book. 


— The success of the Bands of Mercy in New England and 
throughout the country is a grand omen for the future. There 
are now 257 bands already formed and forming. Many of 
them have from 300 to 600 members. 

— Mr. W. W. Newell’s work on the Games and Songs of 
American Children, soon to be published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, is a book of uncommon interest. It contains elaborate 
descriptions of children’s amusements, to the number of one 
hundred and sixty. 

— George D. Hunt, Canton, O., has published a second edi- 
tion of his poem, Modern Pedagogy ; price, 20 cents. It con- 
sists of an Introduction and six Cantos: I. “The Teacher’s 
”; “IL, “The Teacher’s Probation”; III., The 

eacher’s Adversities”; IV., “ Ws 
The Teacher’s Home Lites ana The Teachers 
Helps.”’ 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New-York City, have just published 
an exceedingly comical satire upon the present tendency of 
our musical performances in church, concert-rooms, and in 
opera. It is entitled “‘Our Choir: a symphonie in A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, etc., Flats and Sharps.” By C. G. Bush, “ Opus 1881.”’ 
Words, illustrations, and music are as laughable as author and 


artist, by any stretch of human imagination, could well pro- 
duce. Yetit has a purpose worthy of honest 00 ; 
to caricature is sometimes to cure defects, 


— From the new edition of Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s 
American Newspaper Directory, which is now in press, it ap- 
pears that the newspapers and periodicals of all kinds issued 
in the United States and Territories now reach the imposing 
total of 11,196, This is an increase of 585 in twelve months. 
Taking the States one by one, the newspaper growth in some 
is very considerable. The present total in New-York State, 
for instance, is 1,399,—a gain of 80 in the past year. A year 
ago Massachusetts had 420 papers; now the number is 438. 
The most remarkable change has occurred in the Territories, 
in which the daily papers have grown from 43 to 68, and the 


weeklies from 169 to 248, Dakota being the chief area of ac- 
tivity. The number of monthlies throughout the country grew 


from 976 to 1,084, while the dailies leaped up from 996 to 1,062, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


WAR V8. EDUCATION In Evrops.—In his address on edu- 
cation at Birmingham, Jan. 15, Mr. Mundella said the educa- 
tional impulse throughout Europe was something the English 
could hardly believe, and ft was so because the people on the 
Continent had found that knowledge was power, — not only 


military power, but industrial power. While this is true in a 
sense, it is evident that European potentates are not prepared 
to substitute knowledge for the military system. The cele- 
brated Belgian, Leon Donnat, has recently published estimates 
of the expenditure per citizen (Biirger) for war and education 
in several European States. From his figures it appears that 
Russia pays 7.6 times as much for war as for education; 
France, 14 times as much; Italy, 11 times; Austria and Wur- 
temburg, each 7 times; England, 6 times; Prussia and Hol- 
land, each nearly 5 times; Saxony and Belgium, 3 times; Den- 


mark, twice as much; in Switzerland the two estimates are | City 


nearly equal. Donnat’s complete table is as follows: 


War. Education. 
Italy, . é 9.05 frances. 0.80 francs. 
Switzerland, . é - 5.80 5.00 * 
Denmerk, . 10.40 sad 5.50 
Saxony, ‘ 14.15 “ 400 
Prussia, . 18.15 300 * 
Wurtemburg, ‘ 14.15 bad 2.10. 
France, . ‘ 25.85 186 


Russta.—The hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
poet Joukofsky was celebrated in Russia, Feb. 10. The event 
derives interest from the fact that Joukofsky was one of the 


instructors of the late Czar, Alexander II. In their commem- 
orative articles, the organs of the press place great emphasis 
upon the fact that Joukofsky inculcated into the mind of his 
imperial pupil the humanity and tender concern for the mass 
of his subjects which made the late emperor the emancipator 
of the serfs, as well as the benefactor of his people generally. 

It is reported that the Imperial proclamation announcing the 
coronation for May next, and the resumption of festivities at 
the court in St. Petersburg, have done much to restore public 
confidence and security. The Emperor varies the evening 
galeties by visits in the forenoon to all the different State schools 
in turn. 

SwITZERLAND.—An industrial art school is to be opened in 
St. Gall this spring, established by the local board of trade, 


and aided by large gifts of money from the canton and town. 
The drawing school will include four courses: (1) One in ele- 
mentary drawing preliminary to special industrial training; 
(2) A course in drawing from the cast, and drawing and paint- 
ing from nature; (3) A course in textile drawing for the special 
training of designers; (4) A course in composition chiefly for 
designers of fabrics, but also leading to other branches of in- 
dustrial art, such as wall-paper designing and china-painting. 
These four courses are open equally to both sexes. In addition 
to the drawing school, a girls’ industrial school is to be estab- 
lished with a two-fold course of instruction. One general 
course will give a training in various kinds of women’s handi- 
work, with special reference to their artistic elements. The 
other will be adapted to those scholars who wish to train them- 
selves in one department as a profession. It is proposed to 
establish other courses sooner or later, such as a theoretical 
course in still-life and decoration, special courses for drawing 
and industrial teachers, and a course in modeling. 


FrRANcCE.—As appears from the report for 1882, Paris spent 
in that year upwards of $160,000 for art-teaching alone. The 
French workmen press eagerly into the art school, which fact 
Mr. Mundella interprets to mean an effect upon French man- 
ufactures of which Eagland must beware. 

PRrussia.—The school population of Prussia is estimated at 


5,500,000, of which number 4,800,000 are in attendance upon 


the schools. The overcrowding of schools is fearful. The 
average number of pupils to one teacher is 78. In Schleswick 
there are only 57 pupils to a teacher, but in Posen there are as 
many as 108. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

IowA.—Mrs. Collin and Mrs. Harlan, wives of Profs. Collin 
and Harlan of Cornell Coll., were recently elected to the School 
Board in Mt. Vernon. Marshalltown has voted $4,000 for 
new school-buildings, to afford additional room. —— There are 603,568 
school youth (5-21) in lowa.——A literary program and fair at Ackley was 
& grand success in agg | particular, and netted a handsome fund for 
school purposes, Prin. Trowbridge is an indefatigable worker.—J. ©. 
Hisey is coming out of the fiery opposition at Eldora with a fine record. 
——The Tama Co. Ed. Assoc. held a final meeting for the season at Tama 
City recently. Co. Supts. Shattuck and Speer assisted Co. Supt. Hend- 
ricks, and the program was a live one.——The home contest of the Mason 
H. S. was a fine success, and surprised and delighted the large andi- 
ence that witnessed the trial of oratorical power.—— Prof. W. H. Bunker- 
hoff, of Toledo, will conduct an educational column in the Toledo Times. 
e schools recently graduated a fine class of 
four members. —T. B. Miller received an unusual compliment by the 
Plymouth people in an increase of for his second term. Merit 
wins.——Pr6f. J. A. Weller of Western Coll. was recently married to Miss 
Howard, a former student of the Coll. 


State Editor, J. T. Sm1rn, New Albany, Ind. 

InpDIANA.—The Rose Polytechnic Inst., at Terre Haute, is 
now well under way. A class of 25 young men, selected from 
a large number of applicants, was admitted to the Inst. March 
6; those members of this class who pass the term examination 
in June will constitute the Sophomore class in Sept., 1883. A new Fresh- 
man class will be admitted at thattime. The course of study occupies 
four years, The faculty consists of the following well-known educators: 
President, C. O. Thompson, Ph.D.; professor of chemistry, C. A. Colton, 
E.M.; mathematics, E. Barnes, B.S.; librarian, C. A. Waldo, A.M.; supt. 
of machine shop, E. 8. Cobb, B.8.; drawing,W. LL. Ames, B.S. The chairs 
of languages, mechanics, and @ eering were not filled at date of writing. 
There can be no doubt that this institution has a brilliant and useful 
future before it. 

There has been a strong pressure to indace Dr. E. E. White, of Purdue 
Univ., to withdraw his resignation. The trustees all wished him to 
remain; the “rider” failed with bill, and friends offered 
to advance the money needed. But the doctor seems too much disgusted 
with the Indiana politicians to be induced to remain in a position subject 
to their interference. Though he goes, there is to be no backdown on the 
anti-Greek fraternity issue. All is harmony in the college. Not an 
Indiana paper has approved of the rider,—all condemn it. 


It will be a live one.——Os 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINoIs.—Champaign Co. principals announce briefly but 
wisely the program of their meeting. Here it is for April: 
** What shall we teach to the third reader grade? What to 


the fourth? All day session of institute.’ Moultrie Co. 
Inst. resolves that the Agrl. Board be asked to add an educational exbibit 
to the Co. Fair. It also starts a petition to the supervisors for direction 
to the Co. Supt. to visit schools. Little Moultrie has some live teachers. 
At the March meeting of Knox Co. teachers the central thought was 
* What ought ry at certain ages to know?” Throughout the State 
there seems to a& move in favor of graded country schools.——S. Mc- 
Bride, principal of Blae Mound schools, has resigned and goes on the road 
for one of the publishing houses. C,. M, Parker succeeds him.——The 
editor of this dept. is under great obligations to C. L. Howard, principal 
of Madison schools, St. Louis, for a kind showing around among St. Louis 
schools while on a recent visit to that city. e@ would advise Illinois 
school-masters to look into Supt. Long's work at the other end of the big 
bridge, whenever possible. 
Paxton schools have had a tempory closing on account of scarlet-fever. 
——At the Decatur teachers’ meeting for March, Miss Leeper, in accord. 
ance with Supt. Gastman’s suggestion, gave the teachers a scheme for 
marking mistakes in examination-papers with the characters used by 
roof-readers on copy.—— Fifty-four teachers attended the meeting of 
k Island Co. Inst. at one of the country towns, March 17.——Rock Falls 
and sterling Second Ward schools hold a contest in reading and speaking. 
—tThe question of a township high school for Sterling will be submitted 
to a vote of the people this spring ——Prin. Bayliss of Sterling thinks the 


ublic library has aided in the rapid reduction of the amount of trashy | 


iterature read by his pupils.——The senior class in the university at Nor- 
mal cannot be happy without a little excitement. Not content with trouble 
about how many speeches there should be on commencement day, they 
are seeking glory by the publication of a collection of suppo witt 

rhymes about the faculty.——Sibley, Ford Co., occupied its new school- 
building with appropriate dedication exercises. Pres. Hewitt of Normal 
made the dedication speech. Miss Hattie Patton, a normal student of 
1873, is preceptress of the Union School at St. Joseph, Mich. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. . 
Kansas.—The second annual exhibition of the junior class 
of the Junction eo High School was a success. Although 
the acoustic properties of the Opera House are poor, the speak- 


ers made themselves clearly heard, notwithstanding most of 


them had never before spoken in public. A small admission 
fee, charged to pay the rent of the Opera House, printing, etc., 
yielded thirty dollars additional. 

Wellingtons schools close the last of .March for lack of 
funds.——Co. Supt. Truex is conducting a valuable educa- 
tional dept. in the Davis Co. Republican.——Prin. J. E. Wil- 
liamson,of Topeka High School, will conduct the Shawnee Co. 
Normal Inst. the coming summer.——Prin. C. T. Pickett, of 
Ellsworth, will conduct the Elisworth Co. Normal Inst., with 
N. Coover, of Wilson, as instructor. ——The #hnual school fand 
for the present year amounts to $128,857.20, or 36 cents per 
capita for the 357,920 persons of school age in the State. 

State Supt. Speer, in his Biennia! Report, says, very justly, of Dr. P. J. 
Williams, dean of the Normal Dept. of the State Univ., “ No man in the 
West is better fitted in ability, training, and experience to conduct the 
studies and ambitions of young teachers to high and noble purpose.” It 
is a great injustice to the Univ. that the bill making the diplomas from 
this dept. State certificates did not become a law.——The schools of sev- 
eral cities of the State have been closed on account of scarlet-fever —— 
The new $10,000 school building at Florence is entirely inclosed.— Miss 
Kate Webb, a teacher in the Quincy School, Topeka. died Feb. 25. She 
was a graduate of Asbury Univ., Ind., and an earnest and efficient teacher. 


f-~ . 13; Hamilton and Preble Cos., A 


——The Emporia Business Coll. publishes the following list of instructors: 
O. W. Miller, president; O. B. Wharton, secretary; W. B. Scott, penman- 
ship; Mrs. C. A. Haas, literary dept.; W. L. Aton, telegraphy; R. L. Lots, 
A.M., political economy; Judge J. Jay Buck, lecturer: Judge EK. W. Cun- 
aan. commercial ; Dr. R. Cordley, business. The directors are 
Dr. R. Cordley, C. V. Eskridge, D. W. Eastman, R. L. Lotz. 


State Rditor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MinnesoTa.—J. J. Hill, Esq., of St. Paul, has presented a 
set of Sharples’ pictures of George and Martha Washington 
for each of the public schools of that city. ——A recent written 
examination of the Minneapolis public schools showed quite 
satisfactory results. A large increase in numbers is expected 
during next term.——Supt. D. L. Kiehle is hard at work in 
the spring institutes. He has an assistant now, at a salary of 
$1,500 a year, and a clerk at a salary not to exceed $600. 


State Editor, D. B. Jounson, A.M., New Berne, N. C. 


Nort CAROLINA.—Rev. A. D. Mayo, the eloquent advocate 
of universal education, has favored Elizabeth City, New Berne, 
Beaufort, and other places in this section of North Carolina, 
with his genial presence and encouraging words. He has received a warm 
welcome everywhere from large and appreciative audiences. His lectures 
were well received, and did great good in stirring up the people to a 
proper appreciation of existing institutions, and where none existed to a 
desire for their existence. He thoroughly examined the work of our 
graded school here and was  +->- to be very complimentary in h 
expressions about it. His visit to eastern North Carolina will be long 
remembered with pleasure by those interested in the education, advance- 
ment, and enlightenment of their fellow-beings. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who has done so much for the education of the 
South, visited our school March 27 and delivered a lecture on the subject 
of education. He is so well known, and his abilities are so well appre- 
ciated, that he met an enthusiastic reception. 

I see that the Dortch bill is not understood by the press of the North. 
Some papers have connected the Dortch bill and the Boykin bill, and 
seem to think that the e of the Dortch bill is a step bnckward in 
the educational affairs of the Old North State. Their conclusions are 
unfounded and their inferences are unjust. The Boykin bill was killed 
by a Democratic Legislature, and was never favored by a Democratic 
constituency. The Dortch bill still allows the colored children of the 
State to draw and appropriate two-thirds of the State tax for education, 
and gives both white and black the privilege of levying an additional tax 
to supplement their respective portions of the State tax in order to 
lengthen the present short sessions of three or four months to nine or ten. 
The Dortch bill is a step forward in the nd march of progrees of North 
Carolina that has risen, Phonix-like, bright and beautiful from the ashes 
of war and desolation. No other State in the Union, probably, is now 
more alive to the great advantages of education, the corner-stone of a 
successful government of the people, for the peru and by the people. 

The graded school at Fayetteville, Prof Alex. Graham, supt., is one of 
the oldest in the State. Prof. Graham is well known all over the State in 
normal school work as well as graded-school work. The number of pupils 
enrolled in the Fayetteville graded school is 480. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 

Ox10.—In our common schools there is much sound work 
done in natural science. Miamisburg (Supt. Thos. A. Pollok) 
affords an example. ‘‘ Physiology, botany, physics, and chem- 
istry are each studied about a year. In physics and chemistry the Stioas 
mental method of teaching is employed. In physiology and botany, objects 
arestudied.”’ Prof. Pollok is himself an enthusiastic student of c eo 4 
He has prepared a number of original experiments for high-school work. 

Butler, Jefferson, Stark, Washington, and Williams counties hold insti- 
tutes during the week beginning Aug. 27: Allen Co, “+ 6; Noble Co., 

. 20 ——Col. De Wolf will attend 
igh-school commencements at Germantown, May 17, and at Greenville, 
May 18. He will address the N. C. O. T. A. at ion, April 21. 

The State Board of Agr. have appointed J. E. Sater supt. of the Ed. 
Dept. of the State Fair. it year’s exhibits were made from a number 
of sub-district schools. It is expected that, on account of a new list of 
entries which has been prepared, a still better exhibit will be made this 


YALE 
CORNELL 


Indicate in their Catalogue 


NEWCOMB’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRY 


and TRIGONOMETRY, 


For Preparatory Study. 


NEWCOMB'S MATHEMATICS. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
PROFESSOR IN UNITED STATES NAVY. 


1.—NEW SCHOOL COURSE. Price. 


Algebra for Schoels, 
Plane Geometry & Trigonometry, with Tables, 1.40 
11.—_NEW COLLECE COURSE. 
Algebra for Colleges, 
Key to Algebra for Colleges, Son ar 1,75 
Elements of Geometry, . «+ 1,60 


Plane & Spherical Trigonometry, with Tables, 2 00 
Trigonometry (separate), 1.50 


Copies sent to Teachers for examination, postpaid, upon receipt of one-half the above prices. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periedicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Fes Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 


Per year, 50 cts, 
Standa Books. Dime Question Books, Th 


Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guido, Texas 


Seng Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s 
Steps Amoug Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Black- 
Slating, Cheney G ’ Maps, &c. 


Every thing used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues 


RTHUR W. THAYER, TEACHER OF Voror- 
BUILDING and SINGING. Has studied with Dr. Guil- 
mette and Mr C. R. Adams ; for 3 years music teacher 
in Dedham Schools, Boston: Hotel Boylston, Suite 7. 


$5 10 $20 we. 


To State and County Supts. of Schools. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN 
will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures and 
Instruction before Teachers’ Iustitates. 
Engagements made now are secure, 
Also 12 Lectures on the PHrLosorpHy OF ExPReEs- 
SION as taught by FRANOOIS DELSARTE; or, AGLANOE 


AT THE NEW ELOOUTION (a new lecture). 
406 Address, COLLEGE HILL, Mass, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Thirty Public School Teachers to take positions in 
ter at once. Address 
LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Saratoga Summer School, 1883, 


_BEGINS JULY 9, AND CONTINUES SIX WEEKS. 


DIRECTORS : 
SIGMON M, STERN, beriee and Second Series | progressee 


REV. GILES P. HAWLEY. de j 
[From the Program, Pages 1 and 2.) 


ADVANTACES OF SARATOCA. EXPENSE OF LIVING. 
To persons desiring to attend a summer school the The popular impression that one cannot go to Sara- 


toga for the summer without a t deal of money is 
superior advantages of Saratoga Springs must be at |» inistaken one. There are no less than eighty hotels 
once acknowledged. As a summer resort of world- 


wide fame we need not speak of it. Its grand and 
fashionabie festivities do not now concern us, ex- 


cept to assure students that they need not interfere 
with the quiet of proper study hours. But there 
are other attractions to be thought of. The bracin 

air; the thirty mineral springs, distinct in character, o 

marvelous medicinal powers; the richly-shaded streets; 
the el t Congress k, its quiet nooks, the place to 
take a ik; the Woodlawn Park, with its six miles of 
drives; Mt. McGregor: Sara Lake; the old Sara- 
toga battle und, —these will be attractions to the 
student. The numerous educational, philanthropic, 
ecclesiastical, professional, and business national con- 
ventions that are regularly held here in this season, add 
another strong attraction to the place. 


and over two hundred boarding houses. 

Among these in the quieter — of the village one 
can find pleasant and unexceptionable boarding-places 
at from seven to ten dollars per week. The Rossiter 
House, corner of Phila and Regent streets, will be the 
headquartcrs of the teachers of the School, where 
there will be a table at which only German is spoken, 
and one at which French isspoken, presided over by the 
teachers of these departments. rd and rooms in 
this house will be from $8.00 to $10.00 per week, and 
table-board for those who have rooms elsewhere at $5 

r week. Other houses in the vicinity are engaged to 
Tabs the students of the school as low as $7.00 (two in 
a@ room), and for those who are willing to go a little 
out from the centers, board will be provided cheaper 
still. Persons desiring to secure these terms are re- 
quested to make early application by letter. 


The Program is ready to be sent free to all applicants. It contains pares about the 


Studies,—German, French ; 
Elocution, Music, etc., etc. 
SCHOOL 


STERN’S 
OR, 


Address $ 
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an, French, and English ; ions ; Latin, Greek, 


OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY, 
THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Box 1063 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


EACHER of 18 years experience wants situation 
next fall. Specialties : Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry. Has good physical and chemical apparatus 
and geol cabinet. Superior references given. 
Address W, C. R., Box 36, Freehold, N. J. 4i4d 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT “Yestscc* 
(New). E.NASON &CO., 111 Nassau St., New York, 


All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo Cards, 
50 name on, 10c. W. H. Camp Works, W. Haven, Ct, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of V: on, 
‘hk, 12mo, 200 $1.00. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
320 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
AND READER. WAL- 
147 


TER K. Fossgs, author of Elocution Simpl 
Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston. 7 naa 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1830. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo, Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


1294 Nassaw St., New York, 
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year.——The bill relating to the organization of country schools on the 
township plan was defeated in the House on the 15th of March by a vote 
of 27 to Ax This bill has the approval of almost every prominent teacher 
in Ohio.——The School Comr’s report was filed in the Governor’s office 
Jan. 15.——The Columbus Schools held a public examination during the 
week ending March 23. The examinations were conducted by committees 
composed of citizens. We have good authority for saying that thousands 
of people visited the schools at different times while the examinations 
were in progress. Supt. Stevenson knows how to interest the pablic in 
school matters. ——The 8. E. O. T. Assoc. will meet at Marietta Agee 20 
and 21,——_ Wm. J. Graham, yway! a teacher at Sarahsville, Nobile Co., 
is the professor of Latin in Baker Univ., Kansas.——“ Essentials of En- 
glish * is the titie of a new text-book, written by A. H. Welsh, of Colum- 


TENNESSEE.—The West Tennessee Normal Inst. will con- 
vene at Jackson June 11, and continue in session four weeks. 


Prof. W. R. Garrett, of Montgomery Bell Acad., will instruct 
in arithmetic, phy, and U. 8. History. Prof. 8. 8. Woolwine, of 
Howard School, will lectare and give practical lessons in school manage- 
ment. Prof. Frank H. Goodman will teach . Other instruct 
ors will be =r in a shorttime. It is probable that Miss Clara Conway, 
of Memphis, will inatract in primary teaching The officers of the insti- 
tate are Supt. T. J. Porter, president; J. W. » Vice-president; and 
Leon Trousdale, Jr., sec . They are in earnest, and will spare no 
effort to make the institute a complete success. 

Thos, C. Karns is supt. at Union City, and the schools are in a flourish 
state.——Prof. Jno. Brown is o izing the schools at McKenzie. Prof. 
J. M. Langston has of the Milan schools.——Prof. 8. E. Grace, of 
Humboldt Coll., will deliver the commencement address of the Marion 
Ve) High School.——Prof. Manard has resigned the presidency of Carson 

ll. and gone to Missouri.—— Miss Jeanie Inman has been elected teacher 
of music, drawing, and painting in Humboldt Coli ——The public schools 
at Cleveland have suspended on account of smail-pox and a want of 
fands.——The Chattan schools, which were so ly injured by small. 
=. now have an increasing attendance, since the disappearanoe of the 

.——-Supt. Porter of the Jackson schools and Prof. J. W. Conger 
are working for the establishment of a summer normal at Jackson for all 
the western end of the State. Among other eminent educators, they 
hope to secure the services of Col. Parker and Rev. A. D. Mayo. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 
— Elisha Piper, late of Parsonsfield, willed to the town on 
his decease his entire estate, amounting to about $9500, the 
interest of which is over $550, to be expended for a freé high 
schou! in that place. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The trustees of the State Normal School at Plymouth 
held a meeting in the Executive Chamber in the State House 
recently ; the president, Rev. G. B. Spaulding, D.D., of Man- 
chester, presiding. H. P. Warner, principal of the school, 
gave adetailed report of its condition, which showed the in- 


tion, which was made several days ago, was officially accepted. 
Prof. Warren has accepted the position of a mastership in the 
Lawrenceville School of the John C. Greene foundation at 
Lawrenceville, N. J., at a large salary. 

— At the annual school meeting in Concord, A. B. Thomp- 
son, William M. Chase, and George W. Crockett were selected 
members of the Board of Ed. for three years, and John C. 
Thorn for two years. It was voted to raise $22,000 for school 

urposes for the ensuing year. 
. — The voters of Saaee have voted to build a new school- 
house, at an expense of $25,000. 

— Miss Cora Sabine was chosen supt. of schools in Lemp- 
ater, at the last town meeting. 


VERMONT. 


— Charleston has adopted the town system of schools. We 
are glad one town in Orleans Co. has made this change, and 
hope as other towns come to know of the system they will 
follow suit. Accurate and full information as to both systems 
will lead any town to adopt the town plan. 

— Brattleboro has at last succeeded (through the aid of wo- 
men voters) in raising $50,000 to build the new school-house 
which has long been needed. The question of location has 
been settled, and the committee are ready to proceed with the 
work of building. Brattleboro has the largest high school in 
the State,—125 pupils, —the graduating class numbering 45. 
The grammar school numbers 140, and the primaries 251, all 
under the skillful management of the veteran principal, B. F. 
Bingham, who has no superior and few equals in his chosen 
profession. Rev. Pliny White once said of him, that “‘ he was 
the only man he ever met who could make an audience weep 
over figures.” This explains his magnetic power in the 
school-room. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The work in practical mechanics, at the Salem Normal 
School, has been extended to cover a period of one year, and 
Ciass B, as well as the Senior class, receive instruction. Last 
term funds were supplied by the liberality of Miss Hovey (who 
furnished means for conducting the first experiment of man- 
ual training in connection with public schools in this State at 
Gloucester). This term the new dept. is authorized by the 
board of visitors, and the expense of instruction will be paid 
from the funds of the school. 

— Northampton schools open for the “en term with few changes in 
teachers besides the assumption of the Florence principalship by Prof. 
Hoadley of Fort Edward, N. Y. There is general satisfaction at the in- 
crease of salaries lately voted. 


— Warren schools begin Monday with several changes in teachers. Th 
“ Sand-bank”’ school, recently taught by Misses Green and Herrick, will 


stitution to be in a flourishing state. Prof. Warren’s resigna- 


Miss Warner of Northampton and Miss Packard of 
of Brimfield will teach the intermediate 
school at West Warren, and Miss Benton of Winthrop takes Miss Pack- 


ard’s place. 
—_ al report of the Salem School Com. contains the follow 
ee a children of school age are 4,870; number in schoo : 
4,274; in public schools, 3,494; average attendance,—primary schools, 1,996; 
grammar schools, 1,200; high school, 173; number of teachers in all schools, 


95; cases of truants, 345. ‘ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


oo .H. C, Coon of Alfred Univ., Alfred, N. Y., hae been visiting in 
a former teacher there.——Mr. W. E. Foster, of ‘the 
Providence Pablic Library, recently delivered a lecture in St. Michael’s 
Chapel, Bristol, on ‘‘ The Companiouship of Books.”——The Brown Univ. 
Glee Club gave a concert in Sayles Memorial Hall recently, Miss Villa 
White of Boston assisted. The affair was a pronounced success.——The 
following schools are reported as closed : Dist. No. 2—Block Island, How- 
ard Chawplin, teacher ; Dist. No. 4, Middleton—Miss W. A. Matherson, 


teacher; Dist. No. 6—Greene, Mr. J. H. Jobnson, teacher. 

— The annual prize-declamation of Mowry & Goff's School came off 
Tuesday evening in the schoo! chapel. The attendance was large, and the 
program was not only a good one, but was well carried out. The Com. of 
Award were Rev. D. H. Green, D.D., A. F. Blaisdell, ae and W. E. 
Foster, A.M. Two first prizes were awarded to Clayton P. Brunsen and 
Edward S. Thomas; two second prizes to Edwin R. Lewis and O. Kmerson 


“pe tome of the students in Brown Univ. of the class of ’84, 


are opposed to ‘‘ Junior Exhibition” sincé they do not believe 
in the fairness of the marking system, on which appointments 
are based. They desire the authorities to abolish the custom, 


— The Newport School Board are opposed to detaining pupils 
after the regular school-hours, longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Extension of time for rest and vacation has been granted 
to Miss Mary B. Burdick, a teacher in the Newport schools. 
She is now in California. 

— Benjamin M. Bosworth, Jr., Esq. is chairman of the 
Warren School Com. Rev. W. N. Ackley was reélected supt. 

— An entertainment was held in the interests of the Wes- 
terly High School not long since, which brought in a very 
handsome sum. 

— The school-census of Providence shows that 22,062 chil- 
dren between 5 and 15 years of age attend school, and that 4,775 
do not. Since 1879 the former class has grown nearly 17 per cent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Sloane Laboratory building at Yale Coll. will be 
ready for use this fall. The structure has a front of 90 feet 
and a depth of 102 feet. 

— The trustees of Trinity Coll., Hartford, have elected Rev. 
Henry Ferguson, of New Hampshire, professor of Political 
Science and History, and Rev. Flavel S. Luther, of Kenyon 


e| Coll., Ohio, professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, vice 
| Prof. Hart, who takes the Latin professorship. 


To Teachers — To School Committees — the Reading Pali 
GREAT BOOK PURCHASE. GOOD TO JULY 1ST. 


Regular Ente, Scott’s Waverley Novels, Complete 12 vole, 186 
Macaulay’s History of England },xcl*-,2* pese- 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s Poems Complete. 1 vol., 446 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s Poems, Complete 
— Alfred Tennyson’s Poems, Complete 
1000 SETS Shakespeare's Works, Complete by, Hovart Staunton. 


fine portrait and 511 elegant illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. The type is large, 
andeach page has three columns of reading matter. Handsomely bound, Price $3. 


With Rack, 


$52.50. 


ONLY. 


— 


7 


| 


+ 


OUR PRICE, 


With Rack, 


$24.50. 


1000 SETS 
ONLY. 


The Dickens 
How Are These The Dickens 


Books Bound ? ley Novels 
are bound in elegant dark brown 
English cloth, and are so rich in 
color and decoration in black and 
gold that they look like full mo- 
rocco binding. They are uniform 
in size and color and decoration. 
Macaulay's England and 
the Poets are also cloth bound 
and the covers appropriately 
stamped in gold and black. 


few 


Quality of Paper The paper 
of excel- 
and Size of Type jent quali- 
ty. The type ofthe Dickens, Wa- 
verley and Macaulay and Shake- 
— is as large as the type of 
the reading matter in the Cen- 
tury. The other books are in 
very clear type one size smaller. 
Why We Make eee 
This Great Offer binding 1,- 
000 complete sets-—36,000 vol- 
umes—of these great authors. 
This enormous purchase enables 
usto sell at special prices. 


Great Purch 
espeare, i 


including the book-rack as shown in cut. 
price, rp 
P rcha N 3, Embraces Great 
Gr eat — lar price, Sur price only $15.50. 


must send 50 cents additional for cartage to the depot. 


these books at so little cost. Address all 


Rock Publishers and Stationers, 


Embraces the Complete Works of Dickens , 

’s Waverley Novels, Macaulay’s Eng- 

‘ellow and Tennyson, as described above, 

: ¢ Regular price, $52.50. Our Special 
4 Price only $24.50, all packed in a new strong case, delivered to express Co, 


Emb: Great Purchase No. 1, 
Great Purchase No. 2 Wereriey 


r 


braces Dickens, 15 vols., com- al The Three Great Poets, ’ 
reat Purchase No. glete, "Waverley Purchase No. 7 Whittier and Tenmyros 
complete, including rack. ular price, $41.00. Our price, $19.25. | plete, sent by us postage , on receipt of $2.50 
Embraces Dickens’ Work ly. Complete, described above, t postpai 
Purchase No. $22.50. Our price, $10.50. Shakespeare 


; A strong, new case is made the exact size to hold the books and the book-rack. The case when ready for 
How Shipped. the express Co. weighs about 60 pounds. It can be sent either by express or freight. If by freight, y 
If you order the case to be shipped by express, there is no charge for cartage. 


Purchase either a money order, bank draft, or send the money in a registered letter o 
How To Send Money. by the express Co. By + one of these ways the money cannot get lost. : 
If you wish to see these books before sending us the price of them, we will send the 
Perfect Satisfaction. books by express, C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination before paying the express 
forthem. Provided you will send us $2, as a guarantee of good faith on mys pe 


pey the express Co., or if you choose after examination to return the books, we 
the return of the books. We make this offer because we know that whoever sees these books will surely purchase t 


If two, three, or more, persons in a neighborhood, club together and order these books, th 
Suggestion No. I. can be packed and shipped in one large case and the freight charges would be very emall. ¥ 
If you have already one or more of the books in our Great Offer No. 1, you may have a 
Suggestion No. 2. friend who does not own them but who desires to purchase them. You can purchase Lenstben. 
If you cannot purchase at onee, lay this Great Offer carefully away and make sure that be. 
Suggestion No. 3. fore July Ist you make yourself happy by owning and reading Shene Hoven Standard Authors, 


That we can promise to furnish only 1000 sets. You cannot afford to let this opportunity and not own 
Remember Orders, questions and correspondence to ov 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


From now until July ist 
we will sell the complete works of 
these Seven Great Authors at the 
following prices. After July 1st 
the price will be advanced $1.00 
more for Offer No. 1 and 50 
cents more for each of the other 
offers. 


N Embraces Scott’s Waverley Novels 
‘ complete. Regular price, $18.00. 


This sum will be deducted from the bill youare to 
return this sum to you, less what we ay have to pay 
em. 


52 Arch Street, Boston, Mase. 


Attention ! 


Something will be communicated which 
TEACHERS cannot afford to overlook, if 
they wish to make some money easily, by 
addressing 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, 
25 ArcH STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


GREAT OFFER 


OF THE 


Standard Poets! 


GILT EDGES, RED-LINE BORDERS, 
ILLUSTRATED, AND BOUND IN FINE CLOTH, 
ELEGANTLY STAMPED IN GOLD AND BLACK. 


The Covers are very handsome. The Type is large; the Paper is of 
superior quality and tinted. Size, full 12mo. 


BURNS, LUCILE, 
BYRON, MILTON, 

MRS. BROWNING, MOORE, 
COWPER, PROCTOR, 

POE, SCOTT, 
GOLDSMITH, SHAKESPEARH, 
HEMANS, TENNYSON, 
HOOD, WORDSWORTH. 
INGELOW, 


Any one of the above sent, postage paid on receipt of $1.00 
any three on receipt of $3.70; any five of the above en oe of 
receipt of 

$4.00. Address all orders to ‘3 


HENRY A. YOUNC & CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


+25Cts. COMPLETE. 25 cts. 
NYSON’S 
cae GREAT OFFER FOR 30 DAYS ONLY! 
commars Illustrated by Gustave Dork. Order at once, 
as we have but one thousand copies. Printed on 
fine paper in clear type. Size,9x11% inches. 136- 
Sn paper covers Vor 
postage pala by us, for ‘Address, 
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New Wall Maps. 


Prepared ressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monuted on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
Varnished. Size Uniformly 54 x 68 inches. 


WoRLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WoRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 
NorTH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 
SouTH AMERICA, SCOTLAND, 


EUROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA, BritTisH ISLes. 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEw ZEALAND. 


Tue Unitep States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, nearly ready, 


1 Any Map sold separately. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers, 
15 Bremfield Street, Boston, 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (at) 410 tf 


UROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 
Address Dr. L, C. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N.Y. 408h 


Clear, Concise, Comprehensi 


LEEDs’ 
‘SMALLER U. S. HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS, 


A specialty of the book, for which we like it none the 
less, is its aim to dwell as little as possible on the de- 
tails of war, and to exhibit the peacefal progress and 
achievements of the nation. Altogether, it is an admi- 
noble an of patriotism and politics. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


It is a broad, generous, thoroughly interesting and 

= of our country,—the 

ne o we are 
National Baptist. 


A clear and good tom ium of our h and 
highly to be commended for its moral je L 


PUBLISHED BY 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 Market St., Paria. 


410d eow 


st for Families and best for Schools. 
Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, 
Four Pages Colored Plates, and 
3000 Engravi 
(being 3000 more words and nearly three times 


the number of Engravings in any other Ameri- 
ean hical Di talso contains a 
ic 


Biographical tionary, giving brief 
important facts concerning 9700 Noted Persons. 


TESTIMONY TO ITS VALUE. 
EBSTER is a book for the nation to 
be proud of. [Prof. J. D. Dana, Yale. 
Bm and definitions, superior to 
any other. [Prof. E. Abbot, Harvard. 
elieve it to be most perfect Dictionary 
B of the language: (Dr. J. Holland. 
uperior in most respects to any other 
known to me. George P. Marsh. Ss 
Courts look to it as highest 
in definition. | U.S. Chief Justice Waite. 
Ex literary and business man should 
have it. [ Benj. H. Hill, U.S. Senator,Ga. 
Rs it as a work of unparalleled 
merit. [Pres’t Battle, Univ. of N. C. 
It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— London Quarterly Review. 
Itis an ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. 8. Herald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


DYSPHPSIA, 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “ We nearly all are the possessors, either by 
inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 
hence we experience the sensation of having over-eaten when in reality we have not eaten enough.” 

Massachusette Registration Reports_of 1881 that the mortality from 
the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 
..-- 184 per cent, | Parnlysis....... 36 per cent. 

Pueumonia..... #0 66 
Apoplexy........ 

Again: Sixty percent, of the total mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart Disease, 
Cholera infantum, Old Age, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, Cephalitis, Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility. 

Again: The mortality for the last five years, compared with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


What are the results? We see by the 


Diphtheria..... os percent. Peritonitis.. 


Croup 
Bright’s Disense.. 31 


eases, bas increased: 

Nervous System percent. 
Organs of Circulation............ 49 
Respiratory Organs............... BB 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 


Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the total. Of that, 37 
per cent. cholera infantum, and 18 cent. diphtheria. 
per cent. ; and of that, 60 per cent. diph- 

eria. 

10 to 15,56 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- 
sumption 33 per cent. each. 

15 to 20, 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 

on 


2? 30, 67 per cent.; of that, 61 per cent consump- 
unt 8 per cent,; of that, 68 per cent. consump- 


76 “6 Bronchitis ....195 66 


Digestive Orgaus.................. 30 percent. 
Generative Organs................ 7@ 


— to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump- 
tion. 
x... to 60,50 per cent.; of that, 36 per cent. consump- 

on. 

60 to 70, 50 per cent.; of that, consumption and heart 

e, 26 per cent. each. 

70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 
ease, 25 per cent. each. 

Over 80, 78 per cent.; of that, 60 per cent. old age. 

40 to 50, cancers, 16 per cent. 

50 to 56, cancers, 12% per cent. 

60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent, 


From The Primary Teacher. 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1882. 
Having used your liquid food for several months, 
I desire to give my testimony to the great value it 
has been to me. Several cases of chronic dyspepsia 
have been cured among my friends by the use of your 


Liquid Food. ours 
W. E. SHELDON, Zditor. 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. 
We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, and are using 
it in our family as an excellent remedy for dyspepsia, 
for poor ain ion, etc. We always recommend a good 
thing, and in this case entirely unsolicited.—[ £ditor. 
Goop 
STON t. 
To Joun BOYLE O'REILLY, Esq.: 
Sir,—We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
which you so kindly brought to our attention, for some 
time past, with most beneficial results in nearly every 
case. It has given perfect satisfaction. We high! 
value itas a tonic and restorative, and gladly give our 
ny in its favor. Yours gratefally, 


apy article of this kind for pecun 


in the Sacred Heart of Jesus andMary, 
THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Extract from an editorial in the N. Y. Nautical 
Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 
forty-seven fishermen on the Banks In the fog: 

“A few ounces of{Murdock’s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time. This ‘Food’ requires no 
preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 
for use at any moment, This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations, 
and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 
It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for nse in pre- 
serving the lives of their occupants when separated 
from their vessels. 


ot us with puffin 
Those who know us will n Sor 1 ng 


méntioned it because we know from actual A 
its value for the purposes we recommend i 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our norma! health is restored uently 
80 reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Miurdock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion 


minutes. 
It will make blood faster than all P 


reparations known, an 
all other food or water is rejected. It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in tne United States Navy wnd Hospitals. Our electrotypes show that 
want it. Kept by your Druggist ; if not, order direct, and we will pay express, 


ce One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cta.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


MURDOCE’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


in a few 
d can be retained by the weakest stomach when 
all babies like it and 


THE QUESTION IS ASKED: 
Does the N. E. Bureau of Education do business in the 
West as well as South and East? We answer, our field 
is the Nation. We recently located a high-school 
master in Colorado, at $1800 salary. On the same day 
we were notified of the election of rive of our teachers 
by one Massachusetts School Board. For circulars and 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS forme of application EAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
414 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


School. Stationery, 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 

of every kind at wholesale rates. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, TO 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 


Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. MO NEY, ry HENRY D. NOYES & OO., 
Address as above. 206 tf eow 253 az 13% Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 
on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


A New Political Economy, by John M. Gregory, LL.D., Ex-President Illinois 
Industrial Univ. The work contains some features of striking originality. 1. 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of its elementary 
facts and ideas by diagrams; 3, Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
their proper places and relations; 4. Full discussion of the more important and 
practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 504 pp. Introduction price, $1.20, 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 
(Ready March 15.) 
A Revised Edition of “Kid's Elocutien and Vocal Culture.” Enlarged and 
gests ee in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 
94 pp. troduction price, $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


238 Bend Street, 
NEW YORK. 


S Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 


137 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI 


$150,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER, OF PHILADELPHIA, from an intimate ac- 


uaintance with its readers, has toun is a general desire to possess Farms and Homes = 
the West. Now, in order to give each of our Subscribers an opportunity to obtain an Im on 
Farm, a well-known, reliable real estate man has carefully selected forus 1OO FARMS, to 
offered as Premiums to our paper. We also offer, in connection with the Farm property, as Pre- 
miums, fine Steel-Plate Engravin uperb reproductions of the works of the greatest masters. 
These are alone yp price of the papers and we gives in eo 

Sobtain an Improve arm, we are makin e os 

Ever Subscriber will receive a Ths Most Prong was 
Paschall Morris in 1855, and is one of the oldest Agnetues. Literary and Family Journals pub- 
lished, Its character and reputation are of the highest, and Subscribers rarely “—e rom our lists. 


e 
It has 16 pages, published weekly, at $2.00 per annum. We want75,000 mew in two 
months, and ofter as Premiums the Steel-Plate 


Engravings and 


These Farms are all 
in good condition, and are in size from 80 to 960 acres, 
and worth from $600 to $10,000 each. The Farms will be conveyed by 

Warranty Deed, and a clear and perfect Title shown from the United States down. They are 
all ready to occupy, and will be productive homes from the start. As high as 30 BUSHELS 
OF WHEAT per acre was harvested from some of these Farms last year. All of these lands 
are just as good and will produce as much under like circumstances. The tenancies are such that 
ssion can be given at once. How you may obtain one of the Farms. 

™ Subscribe for the ** PRACTICAL FARMER.’ mmediately upon receivin e Subscri 
tion price—$2.00, a receipt and the current number of the Farmer will mailed to the 
sender, his name entered upon our subscription list, and the pees continued for one year. 
As soon as we have 10,000 new Subscribers registered on our books, or in ten days from date, we 
will award to each of them a premium, aggregating in value $20,000, in such a manner that each 
subscriber will have a fair and equal opportunity to obtain one of the Farms and Engravings. 
In the same way the second and following series of 10,000 Subscribers will receive their Premiums 
until the entire $150,000 worth of property is given away. These Farms and Engravings are in- 
tended as premiums to our Subscribers. ‘The distribution of these is entirely gratuitous upon our 
art, and fs intended by us as a means of dividing with our subscribers the profits of the year. 
e name and address of those securing the valuable Premiums will be published in the 


WHO WILL RECEIVE THE 


In order that your name and aang friends names may be amon 

CLUB RATES. the first series of ers to the Sut 
i i t once and get upclubs in your neighbo mm y: 
‘the. aper Sataining the list of Farms and description 


o ents. ‘ou will get 10 Subscribers and send $20, we will give the getter-up 
of the Club a subscription for himself FREE, which will give him equal right with o 2 sub- 
scribers to obtain oneof the Farms, For 20 su bers and §40 we will give gy ay subscrip- 
: tions; for 25 subscribers and $50, three extra subscriptions; for 30 qehentbems, one extra sub- 
scriptions; for 35 subscribers and $70, five extra subscriptions; for 40 ers 
six extra subscriptions; for 45 subscribers seven extra subscri ions; an so subscribers 
and $100, we will give eight extra subscriptions.» ‘The extra subscriptions can be sent to any 
one to whom the getter-up of the Club desires. Each of whom will have an equal opportunity 
to obtain one of the Farms. By this means you may get the 960 acre Farm. 
Let every reader of this advertisement send at least one name w th his own, = we C get the 
75,000 subscribers and will distribute the $150,000 worth of property at once. member you may 
get a Farm worth $3,000 or $10,000, free of every encumbrance, 

IMPORTANT! —As 2 matter of pote our Subscribers the Deeds and Abstracts of 
Title to all the An have been deposited with the Dnion Trust Company of Phiila- 


deiphia, Pa. 
Address PRACTICAL FARMER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wanted to secure Subscribers to the 
15000 MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN PRACTICAL FARMER. Sample 


copy free. You may get bor, or parents, a fine farm, 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


ate tt IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York. 


SPENCERIAN 


| 
GETTHE BEST. 
7 
cocated in the states | ACRE 
GOOD of Kansas, oe AND WORTH 
ona, 1 40,000. 
TMPROVED Dakota, ’ 
| 
PRACTICAL FARMER. 
| Having made up our mind to secure, at Pe , 
| the Worlds we have 
resolved to forego all profits and give our (0 000 E ? j 
OID, ARM a 
future large circulation. Paper, 
containing description of the Engravings ane with a description of the 
| 
pe 


ae 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. AVII.—fo. 14. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Thomas Jefferson. Am. Statesmen - - 
Home Gymnastics. - - - - - 
Rossean. - - - - - 
A= Almanac for 1883. Library Edition. - - 

ect Letters. - - 
The Imperial Dictionary. Rev. by C. Annandale. 4 v. 
Bto of Electricity. ° 
Who is Silvia. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 300. - - 


The Epic of Kings. - 
Lectares on Preach 


and Soottish Ballads, Edition de luxe, 8 pts. Pt. I. 


The Snow Family. 
Carlyle and Emerson,—Correspondence. 2 vols. - 
The Gentile Savage. e 


Normal Outlines. - - 
Lectures and Addresses. > 
lrish Minister. - - - - 


Life of Gilbert Haven. - - - - - 
Swinton’s Series of Readers, - - - - 
Philosophical Classics. - - - - 
Fanchette. Round Robin Series. - - 
The Sleeping-car. - - - - - 
Pocket Logarithms to Four Places of Decimals. - 
Materials of Engineering. Partll. - - 

Calendar. - - 
George Eliot. Famous Women Series, - : 
A Concise English History. - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Morse Houghton, nT Bost $1 25 
C Litving JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 
HCG ‘ 100 
Spofford Am News Co, NY 1 50 
Shelley D Appleton & Co, NY 1 2 
Ogilvie The Century Co, NY $20 to 30 00 
Greer, ageat of Coll of Elect —. ; NY 100 
Price Harper & Bros, NY 20 
Firdual Henry Holt & Co, NY 2 50 

Houghton, M & Co, Bost. Sub, 5 00 

Lyman D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 

J B Osgood & Co, Boston $4 to 8 00 

Kin ‘ “ “ 2 00 

ts Phillips & Hunt, NY 10 

Guard “ “ “ 1 50 

Pren bed “ 2 00 
Ivison, Blakeman, T & Co, NY 

H Caird J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 25 

JR ood’ & Co, Boston 1 00 

WDHowells Lee & Shepard, Boston 30 

D Van Nostrand, NY 50 

Tharston John Wiley & Sons, NY 5 90 
Barnard G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 
Blind Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Lupton “ “ 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On page 221, of Tux JouRNAL of this week 
will be found some announcements made by 
the well-known publishers of ‘Children’s 
Hour,” “ Exhibition Days,” by Mrs. Slade; 
**Gilmore’s Popular Speakers”; ‘ National 
Kindergarten Songs and Plays,’’ by Mrs. Pol- 
lock, and other books of a kindred character, 
which should attract the attention of every 
one of our readers. Henry A. Young & Co., 
25 Arch Street, Boston, in this new enterprise, 
offer teachers, school officers, and the reading 
public generally such an opportunity to pur- 
chase standard books, prior to July 1, as has 
never been made in this country. They offer 
Dickens’s Works, 15 vols.; Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, 12 vols.; Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, 5 vols.; Longfellow’s Poems, 1 vol.; 
Whittier’s Poems, 1 vol.; Tennyson’s Poems, 
1 vol.; and Staunton’s Shakespeare complete, 
with rack, for $24.50. These books are bound 
in elegant dark-brown English cloth, rich in 
colored decoration, the paper is excellent, and 
the type clear. Such a chance to secure the 
works of seven great authors was never before 
presented for the style and price. The offer is 
limited to 1,000 sets, and holds good only uatil 
July 1, 1883, after which the price will be ad- 
_ vanced. In connection with the above great 
offer is another of the Standard Poets, gilt 
edges, red-lined borders, illustrated, bound in 
fine cloth, elegantly stamped in gold and black, 
—beautiful books, in perfect condition, fit for 
any center-table, for $1.00 each, or any five of 
them for $4.00. 
Messrs. Young & Co. have something espe- 
cially to communicate to teachers which they 
cannot afford to neglect. It will be sent to 


them by addressing the firm at 25 Arch Street, 
Boston, Mass. Teachers should study all of 
these announcements, what is promised will be 
faithfully performed by these responsible par- 
ties. Address all orders, questions, and cor- 
respondence to Henry A. Young & Co., 25 
Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Spxciric ror CHancGe or Lire. 
We are in receipt of a letter from J. T. 
Hamby, Esq., of Floral, Ark., in which the 
writer says: “‘Samaritan Nervine cures female 


decline, and during the change of life it is a 
specific.” Suggestive facts, truly. $1.50. 


Pror. L. 8. Taompson, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, at Lafayette, Ind., is organizing a Sum- 
mer School for Art Study in Europe, to be 
joined to Dr. Loomis’s party, which makes the 
ninth tour of the great Galleries of Europe 
the present season. The party is to leave New 
York about the 16th of June and return about 
the 6th of Sept. It is undoubtedly one of the 


best opportunities for Art Study that has ever 
been ,offered to those who can only spend a 
few months in this way. 


“* How are we ever going to get through our 
spring and summer’s work? We are all run 
down, tired out before it begins.” So say 
many & farmer’s family. We answer, go to 
— druggist and pay five dollars for six bot- 

of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla This is just the 
medicine you need, an - 


ImPoRTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save bageage, exp , and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 e t 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol ars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean pian; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The facility with which pupils perform their 
work, the satisfaction of teachers in seeing the 
work neatly and correctly done, the freedom 
from chalk-dust in the room, a relief appreci- 


ated by all,—teachers and pupils alike. These 
are some of the reasons why Swasey’s Black- 
boards take the highest rank. 
J. A. Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Don’t lie awake nights and cough! Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral will relieve the cough and in- 
duce a good night’s rest. 


SpectaL Notice to TEACHERS. — We 
would advise teachers who are looking 
for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 


ine into the merits of ‘‘ The Peoples Cyclope- 
dia.”” A cyclopedia is a recognized want in 
every household; and the low price at which 
this work is published offers a fair oppor- 
tunity for you to take hold and see what 
you can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
borhood or elsewhere. a addressing Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, you 
can obtain full particulars. No experience 
necessary, for they have a system of selling 
that you can easily acquire. 400tf 


** Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure is super-excel- 


lent for riog-worm.”” Mrs, E. L. D. Merriam, 
Blue Hill, Mass. 


2@™ Don’t wear dingy or faded things when 

the ten-cent Diamond Dye will make them 

ps = new. They are perfect, and cost bul 
cents, 


CONGESTION in the cavities of the human 
heart generally proves fatal. It is necessary to 
restrain the action of the heart, when any dis- 
ease of its valves manifests itself. All the 
combined research and wiedom of man, since 


Adam’s day, have never evolved but one cer- 
tain cure for heart affections, Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator is the remedy, and the only 
one. $1.00. At druggists. 


Don’t BE ALARMED 
At Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, or any disease 
of the kidneys, liver, or urinary organs, as Hop 
Bitters will certainly and lastingly cure you, 
and it is the only thing that will. 


“Dr Benson's Celery Pills cured my 
mother of severe nervous headache.’’ J. Mil- 
ler, State Hil), Penn. 
COUGHS, COLDS, é&c. 
Nzw York, Dec. 18, 1880, 

I suffered greatly from hoarseness caused by 
preaching every night. I was advised to try 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 


can most cheerfully recommend the same as a 
most excellent remedy for Colds, Coughs, ete. 
Yours respectfully, etc., 


Davip W. C 
Pastor Eggleston Square Charch, Boston, Mase. 


In bronchial affections it is 
also specially 


Feathers, DYED and CLEANSED. 
LEWANDO'S 
Laces, np | French Dya House 


17 Temple Pi., 
«a Gloves 


BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
BASH NOMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 


Price-list sent free, 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-ot-Pri 
Rooks, Books in F Languages (Oriental, etc., etc), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphiets, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ete, 


ark Street, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


1. VIL. in “‘ American Statesmen” series. By JOHN 
T. MorsE, Jr., Editor of the Series. $1.25. 
very interesting account of Jefferson’s career an 
of bie in shaping and administerin 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
wot 7 and attractive volumes in the series of “ Amer- 
ican Statesmen. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


LIVER WENDELL Houmes., New and revised 

By Suites uniform with the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

“Itis full of wit and wisdom and interest, and in- 


f all those good qualities which most novels are 
deed, 0 g q . 


without.”’—London Illustrated Ti 


Boston, Mass. 


TES ON THE LOUVRE GAL- 
= LERY, PARIS, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 
B 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


_L. EASTLAKE, author of “ Hints on House- 

Phe Taste,” &c. Small 4to, fully illustrated, $2.00. 

Notes by so competent a person as Mr, East- 

lake will be of Teecial value and convenience to all 

who visit the famous picture galleries of Europe, as 
well as to lovers of art. - 


LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND SER- 


By SAMUEL JOHNSON, author of “ Ori- 
aol Religions.” With a Memoir by Rev. Sam- 
VEL LONGFELLOW, and a Steel Portrait. Crown 


8vo, $1.75. 


GARR 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. 


ETT’s 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
inii ] ion and Parlor Readings. 
our sellers for it, or send price for Sample to 
P. GARRETT & Punisher, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


RLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publstes of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


d new Terms to Teachers, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, an: 
a comnnene NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


1102 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


School 
Supplies. 


HOOL FURNITURE and 
IBRARY SPECIALTIES. | 


W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Danner Revolvi 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Book Cases. 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
By W. H. RICHARDSON. 


PART I. For 24 and 34 Reader Classes. Price, .10 
PART II. For Intermediate Classes. a | | 
PART Ill. For Fourth Reader Classes. « £6 

« The exercises laid out for any one year cover most 
of the facts of the language ; a pupil leaving school 
after having completed only a year of this work will 
have learned, by practice, the most essential part of 
English mmar, 

ty” Favorable terms for exchange or introduction. 


410tf 8. B. WINOHELL & Pubs., Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the jn | best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


({ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ae of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and Teachers’ 
240 ss (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials rRoM ITS PATRONS show 
that the Manager’s experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Allentown, Penn. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
gives arents information of Schools; Rents and 

hool Properties. 


AL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly 
p. Address 
D. F. DIMON, Manager 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PRILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted. 
We are wantin Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 
pee Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Glebe 

AND In SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO. 

393 tf 31 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


ROCKWAYW Teachers’ Agency, Times 

BUILD'G., CHIOAGO, will snpply able te. and 

ists, with good positions in the Central, 

estern,and Southern States for the ensuing 

ae od in public or private schools. Great demand for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Languaze. Apply early. 


the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail-| Second-Hand School Books. Send for Catalogue. 

roads to all depots. Families can live better Pick-up Orders Solicited. y 

for less m at the Grand Union Hotel than A. 8, CLARK, 

at any other hotelinthe city, gg New Yorx. 
al 


27 Teachers Wanted, 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
On 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 


SCROFULA 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncles, Boils, and Eruptions of the Skin, 
are the direct result of an impure state of the 
blood, 

‘To cure these diseases the blood must be puri- 
fied, and restored to a healthy and natural condi- 
tion. AYER’s SADSAPARILLA has for over forty 
years been recognized by eminent medical au- 
thorities as the most powerful blood purifier in 
existence. It frees the system from all foul hu- 
mors, enriches and strengthens the blood, removes 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and proves it- 
self a complete master of all scrofulous diseases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 

“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores (ulcers)on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
charged large quantities of offensive matter. 
Every remedy I tried failed, until I used AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are healed 
ail my general health greatly improved. I feel 
very grateful for the moe your medicine has done 
me. Yours respectfully, MRS. ANN O’BRIAN.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882, 


ty All persons interested are invited to 
call on Mrs. O’Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 East 54th Street, New York 
City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer’s Sarsaparil- 
la, not only in the cure of this lady, but in 
his own case and many others within his 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B, 
W. BALL, of Rochester, N.H.,writes, June 7, 1882: 


“ Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYeR’s SARSAPARILLA, which 
effected a complete cure, 1 consider it a magnifi- 
cent remedy for all blood diseases.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the di- 
gestive and assimilative organs, renews and 
Strengthens the vital forces, and speedily cures 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
Catarrh, General Debility, and all diseases 
arising from An impoverished or corrupted condi- 
tion of the bluod, and a weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
on account of its concentrated strength, and great 
power over disease, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; priee $1, six bottles for $5. 


cow it 


hoolsClubs, or Parlor. € latest, best, and 
spiciest things in this line, Full descriptive cata- 
T. 8, DENISO 


Metropolitan Block, OB10AG0, ILL. 


DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
Plays SPEAKERS. Something to suit evergbody. 


Sond for The Journal Premiam List, 83. 
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April 5, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


— 


SOCRATES 


anslation of the Apology, Cri- 
A and parts of the Phaedo ot 
Plato; giving the Defence of Socra- 
tes at his Trial, his Conversations in 
Prison, with his thoughts on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and an account 
of his Death. 1 vol, 12mo, paper cov- 
ers. Price, 5O cts. 


« As educators, interested in general lar culture, 
we are very glad that the Messrs. Scribner have now 
wisely brought this little book within reach of all 
readers, Its first appearance in more costly form, four 

ears ago, Was a sensation in the literary world. The 
yoknown translator,—now known to be a lady,—took 
rank at once among the beat interpreters of these im- 
mortal dialogues to English readers, whether for grasp 
of the original, or strength and beauty of English. 

«Asmany more will read this second edition than had 
access to the first, we will briefly review some of its 
excellencies, with the desire especially of calling the 
attention of teachers to its admirable adaptation to use 
in schools and classes of literature. As we have said, 
we hope that this little book may come into extensive 
use in our higher schools and classes of literature. The 
introduction of reading,’ which has 
so happily superseded the old bondage to ‘readers’ 
in the primary school, is equally successful in advanced 
classes. . + + If you want to trust youself as well as 
your class to & new emotion, try the Socrates. Put it 
in anywhere in the course,—no matter for a break; 
only, if you can take it up just after they have learne 
of him in their ancient his » 80 much, and very 
much, the better. One study will give light to the other, 
and the mind be doubly illumined and roused.” 
Journal of Education. 


wg For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


4i4a 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Ni WE spina, 
RVING 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 


GREAT 


Scrofula, Kings 

NERVE] 

sia, Nervousness, 

Rheumatism, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ti rities. 50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.”’ 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my recommend it."’ 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aaCorrespondcnco freely 


THE DR, §. A. RICHMOND MED. SY. JOSEP M0. 
At Druggists. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid nature in 
making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 
Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, and turn 
for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will finda‘ Balm in Gilead” in the use of 
Hop Bitters, e 

If you are a frequenter or a resident of a miasmatic 
district, barricade your system against the scourge of 
all countries,—malaria, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 


ns and aches, and feel miserable erally, Ho 
itters will give you fair skin, rich bisod, and Sweet. 
est breath, health, and comfort. 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, Bow 
els, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Ridesye, Bright’s Disease. 
$500 will be paid for a case th ll not cure or help. 

That poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
} daughter, can be made the picture of health, by a 

ew bottles of Hop Bitters, ing but a trifle. Will 
you let them suffer ? 4l1d 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 
IN THREE HAVE 


Andthink the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 
Ventricies, Dr. Grave’? Heart Regulator has good 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case, Dr. Graves’ Heart the 


Use Dr. _ raves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING of the Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Tt. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results, 
("A Stantiixe Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
Sate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for §5. by express, Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 


In Nervous Prostration and Sleepleseness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal. 


RE INGALIS, Sole Agent in America, Concord, N. B. 
id by all Leading Druggists..44 (2) 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to ask special attention to the an- 
nouncement of the Boston School Supply Com- 
pany, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston, John A. 
Boyle, manager,—in Toe JouRNAL of this 
week. Hughes’ New Wall Maps, prepared ex- 
pressly for school use under the personal su- 
pervision of William Hughes, F.R.G.S., late 
professor of Geography in King’s College, 
London, Eng., are just such maps as are 
needed in every school-room. They combine 
all of the essentials of accuracy and merit 
essential to geographical instruction. They 
are adapted to any series of Geographies, 
mounted on strong cloth with rollers, colored 
and varnished in elegant style; size 54 x 58 in. 
They include The World on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection, and in Hemisphere; North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Pales- 
tine, Scotland, Ireland, British Isles, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand; The United States, 
drawn from latest Government Surveys, nearly 
ready. Any Map sold separately. Mr. Boyle 
is an enterprising young man, and keeps con- 
stantly on hand a large assortment of School 


- Supplies at the lowest prices. Teachers and 


school officers should examine his goods before 
purchasing. If unable to see him, correspond 
with him. It will pay. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


True gold dreads not fire. 

Deep roots fear not wind. 

Better not be, than be nothing. 

Every day cannot be a feast of lanterns. 


That alone belongs to you which you have 
bestowed.— Hindu ( Vemana), Conway. 

A wise man’s day is worth a fool’s life,— 
Arabic. 

The sage does not lay up treasures. The 
more he does for others, the more he has of his 
own. The more he gives to others, the more 
he is increased.—Chinese (Lao Tsze.) 

Politeness is a mine destined to enrich not 
only those who receive, but those who dispense 
it.*—Persian,—Conway. 


* “Esteem that to be eminently good which, when 
communicated to another, will be increased to thyself.” 


— Greek (Demophilus, Pythagorean). 

Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat 
your desires like children. 

For him who does everything in its proper 
place, one day is worth three-—Chinese (Cur- 
rent Mazims). 

We must do quickly what there is no hurry 
for, to be able to doslowly what demands haste. 

A man without a smiling face must not open 
a shop. 

If a little cash does not go, much cash will 
not come. 

Without a good mirror, no lady can know 
her true appearance. Without a true friend, 
no scholar can know his own errors of conduct. 

When friendship is real, men can talk with- 
out reserve. 

Negligent farming may induce temporary 
poverty; but a mistake in marriage blights a 
whole life. 

Do not lace your boots in a melon-field, nor 
adjust your hat under a plum-tree. (Avoid 
suspicion.) ‘ 

The gods cannot help one who loses oppor- 
tunities. 

Seek not every quality in one person.—Chi- 
nese (Current Maxims). 

Better be a diamond with a flaw than a 
pebble without one. 

If you reject the iron, you will never make 
the steel. 

One may be decorous without being chaste, 
but one cannot be chaste without being de- 
corous, 

One may do without mankind, but one has 
need of a friend. 

When you drink from a stream, remember 
the spring.—Chinese (Current Maxims). 

Throw no stones into the well whence you 
have drunk.—Hebrew (Talmud). 

Every grain of rice = eat has been watered 
by the sweat of the laborer. 

Judge not by appearance: the sea cannot 
be scooped up in a tumbler. 


SKILL IN THE WoRKSHOP. —To do good work 
the mechanic must have good health. If long 
bours of confinement to close rooms have en- 
feebled his hand or dimmed his sight, let him 
at once, and before some organic trouble ap- 


rs, take plenty of Hop Bitters. His system 
will be wejevenssed, his nerves strengthened, 


his sight beeome clear,.and the whole constitu- 
tion be built up to a higher working condition, - 


-- 


A GREAT BLESSING 


For Weak and Suffering Woman. 
Every Man and Woman in America Needs 
KIDNEY - WORT. 


“The greatest misfortune of the present 
day,’’ remarks the author of a recent medical 
treatise of much value, ‘“‘is that mothers and 
wives of to-day are so often unfitted for their 
duties, and for all domestic enjoyment, by rea- 
son of shattered health and over-taxed systems. 
For those special weaknesses to which woman- 
kind is so apt to fall victims, no surer, better, 
or safer remedy can be found than Kidney- 
Wort. The wonderful tonic properties of this 
great remedy have specific action in correcting 
the disorders of female organism, and then in 
building up the general health, keeping the 
secretory organs in perfect order, and impart- 
ing the glow and elasticity of early woman- 
hood.”’ 
A Paysicran’s WIFr’s TROUBLES. 


‘Domestic remedies and prescriptions by 
myself (a practicing physician) and other doc- 
tors only pallia my wife’s chronic, two- 
vear’s-standing inflammation of the bladder. 
Kidney-Wort, however, cured her. These are 
extracts from a letter, sent to the os 
of this remedy, by its author, Dr. C. M. Sum- 
merlin, of Sun Hill, Washington Co., Georgia. 
The list of cures might be prolonged aimost 
indefinitely. For the purpose of this article, 
however, only a few more will be adduced. 

**I had kidney and other troubles over thirty 
years,’’ writes Mrs. J. T. Galloway, of Elk Fiat, 
Oregon. ‘‘ Nothing helped me but Kidney- 
Wort. It effected a permanent cure.’’ 

Mr. Nelson Fairchilds, of St. Albans, Vt., is 
closer ‘‘home,’’ and his case would seem to 
merit special mention. Briefly it is, in his own 
language, this: ‘‘ Kidney-Wortis a medicine of 
priceless value. I had piles for 16 consecutive 
years. It cured me.”’ 


MALARIA 


is a disease which attacks the human family in 
spring, and has formed the chief subject of 
many learned articles. We cannot pass from 
this subject without supplementing it with the 
assertion that Kidney-Wort is a specific for 
other diseases than Malaria, and such disorders 
as may be directly traceable to it. Dyspepsia, 
or Indigestion, is a most distressing complaint. 
Every reader of this article probably-knows the 
symptoms. The effects are wide-spread and 
far-reaching. Almost the entire human or- 
— is apt to become deranged when 

yspepsia is suffered to run on unchecked. 
Kidney-Wort can be relied upon, reader, to 
cure any case of Malaria, Dyspepsia, Kidney, 
and Liver Troubles, and a host of their kin- 
dred or attendant ills. All we ask is a trial. 
That will make you its life-long friend. 

It is a matchless alternative, a pleasant yet 
powerful tonic, and, indeed, “‘ fills the bill’’ as 
a peerless, pleasant, powerful preparation. As 
near as mortals may be able to reach perfec- 
tion, Kidney-Wort may safely be called perfect. 
It is not a compound of herbs, alleged to have 
been discovered by some mythical missionary, 
whilst in some imaginary ‘foreign land.’ 
Kidney-Wort is a preparation, however, com- 
bining all the essential ingredients of far ad- 
vanced thinkers, and scientific men who labor 
for the amelioration of human ills. Buy a 
bottle and you will, if afflicted, agree with 
thousands of others who have done so and 
found themselves renewed thereby in health 
and spirits. 


Oh, my head! how it throbs! I can’t sleep.” 


SON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO CURE 


‘AND With CURE HEADACHE oF Als Kinos, 
(EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


4 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 
«Am anold broken-down minister, and I thank God 
neuralgia. 


your pills; t cured my Dan’! 
Win. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best a Largest Build Li- 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


y 
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ARGE SET SAMPLES, new designs, 
CARDS, new School Aids, School 
teachers; ibe. (stamps). PHonrx Pus. 


DICKENS READER. 
BERPPARD. 109 Selections. ote, 
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Facts Important to Teachers 
and Schools. 


1 THe NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat: 
ron!zed by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
2. able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to 
. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find acceas to the best schools. 
A This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
« sional educator, who has spent fo years in 
the school-room, and bas devoted much a tion to 
the schoo! and the teacher’s necessary qualifi 
Address : 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Hream Onovutt, LL.D.: My Dear Sir,— There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccu led, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational burean in 
the country; vis., that of ing ble and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in tering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better Rey. I have 
reason to know that you have succeasfu occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the r class of 


erican teachers upon the fact. 
Yours faithfully, kh. M. JONES, 
Master William Penn School. 


Philadelphia, 1882. 

Circulars and forms of lication sent free to an 
address. Now is the time to register for s ont 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The N. Bureau of Education 


Is doing eight times the business done two years ago, 
yet no additional charge is made to teachers and no 
charge to school officers and principals for the service 
rendered. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
413 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Preparato Schools 
Normal Schools, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. A the Regi: 


fog COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. 


ORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp GEORGIA. 

Em by dee in 1887. It is located 
ina ion (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


ik WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, Six Courses of 


For both 


Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. Guo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth neg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept, 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. Rronarps, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gmo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C#A8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 =z 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPzAR, Principal. 


Tear*. LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. half the States in the Union, 
E. BARLOW, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For © or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. N, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n. 
381 OrTo FuoHS, Acting Principal. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoroumsteR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept.6, 1883. 
55 a Address H. Principal. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
oh Gade, Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for Glasses of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


MING 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN Hype, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. EWATER, 
Bosh Benes. Bit A. G. A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Mass, 
WESTFIELD, 


For catalogues, address J. G. 188 


PBEPABATORY. 


ee AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev ¥ 


Bast Greenwich, R. 
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JOURNAL OF 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Laelius de Amicitia. 


EpITED, WITH Nores, sy JOHN K. LORD, 
Associate Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College. 


In preparing the Notes, the aim has been to furnish explanations on points of Grammar, History, Biog- 


raphy, and Ancient Customs, and, particularly by translation and special remark, to indicate the different and 
corresponding idioms of the Latin and English, and thus, through idiomatic English, to assist toa better ander- 
standing of the structure of the Latin. The student will often find a careful study of English idioms and con- 
structions a very useful belp to the knowledge of the dissimilar Latin. 

The book contains 18 pages of introduction, 64 pages of text, 42 pages of notes, with indexes. 


ea Price for Introduction, 72 cents. 


414 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


Sand 230 Aster Place, New Verk, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


"gy Send for Circulars. 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAGS’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BECORDS, 
WABBEN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’sS U. Ss. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


Bacon’s New Leitfaden. 
By E. F. BACON, Pa.B., 
Instructor in German in Sauveur Coll. of Languages ut 
‘Amherst, Mass., and Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey City, NA. 
German Grammar and Reader combined, contain- 
short stories and dialogues and German 
music. The in German 
mao ble for the c room. 
of this book: The dialogues 
would of themselves be a sufficient 
ment to give the book a place in my school. 
Pror. DawsoN, of Swarthmore Coll says: 
“ Though based on the natara! method, it is the best 
Reader I bave yet met with for students of any method. 


edition, 324 pages. published by F. W. Curis- 
York, and Cagu ScaoENHOF, Boston. 


$1.25. The author will send a sample copy to any 


teacher on receipt of 60 cents. 
the LEITFADEN has been separately pub- 
Part II, of the 


ed as a Reader under the name of Bacon 


address, . F. 
Hasbrouck Enst., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 
New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 


Address 


Tables fer 
with an ln 


Chas. 

son Cell.,"Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, 
Our various catalogues, covering every och 
lied Science, sent free to any one in ~— of 


of applied 
the world who will furnish his address. 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. © 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. +9 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. ex 


ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 


Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, 


734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Beed and Keli G Lessons i 

lish and in English; 
Siutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


+. D. WILLIAMS, H. I, SMI 
161 Wabash Av., Chicago’ 111 Devonshire 8t., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
$7 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents, Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New Vork. Agent. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for Schoo! and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. In paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
of Titus ~ndronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 yol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 


A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Rng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jouw A. Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&o., &c., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

German Classios for 

vo. Oe 

The Momentary (30 vols.), 
The A Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s See. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and So. 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Poc 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc. » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, E » Hsthetics, and Logic 
Bascom’s Mental Science lish Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology: 1.56 
Le Duc’s to 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Publishers. 


WANTED, 


Nos. of THE PRIMARY 
TEAOHESB for 


Address 


dress NEW ENGLAND PUB Co., 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory 


. SHOEKMAKER, A. M., eunder,) 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough and Systematic Culture in Voice, Enunciation and Action in their application to Conversation, 


Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and 

begius Aprii i of 6 weehe at CopouRG, Cawaba, July, 2. “delighttell 
on the north shore of Lake Ontario. This Term combines Recreation with Stud Term o ~ 

October 1. For fartber particalars send for Catalogue to the Secretary, JOHN 8. BECHTEL. alist 
& week in your own town, Terms and §6 outils 4 WEEK. aay at nome easily made. 

$66 tren Address H. & Me. | $7.2 free, Address & O0., Augusta, Me. 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIL.—No. 14. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


©. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
sin Elem. Chem 1.10 


Re 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in 90 


. 
sesseons in Bl Physics 1.10 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


43 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, *xew'vonx, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT BVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of. 

PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ta For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG COMPANY, 


399 tf Park Street, BOSTON, 
PorTerR & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwaiter’s Spellers. 
aker’s Natura Hosophy. 
Bond Street, Arithmetics. phy 
NEW YORK. (Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
c Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
205 Wabash Ave, ‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
CHICAGO, |Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political’ Economy. 


Greeley’s Political Econom 
Dickens’s Child's History 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 


First Lines of Knglish Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25cts .. Institutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cta.... Gram- 
mar of English Grammars, 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 es. 
Roya! octavo, leather, $5 00; baif mor., $6.25. Cire 


free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
405 zz 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 
* THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
. Course, wepereting Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 
@ of those world-famous Plantaticn 
Meledies that have made the 
fortunes of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Ditson & 


. hold the copyrights of a large number. 
Saore trae, original, pleasing melodies may be found 


in this volume than in any other extant. 
Price $2 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


The MusicAL Favorire contains about 50 very 
musical pieces of medium difficulty, by the most popu. 
lar composers, as Waldtenfel, Gottschulk, Blake, Wil- 
son, Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etc.,—ia all, 88 com- 


Pxice $23 Piain; $2.50 Cloth. 


Very Easy INSTRUCTION Books, with very enter. 
taining airs for practice, are, Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS 


Vielin Fer Guitar, 

For Piane, PRICE OF Fer Cabinet Organ, 

For Cornet, Fer Accordance, 

Kor Fiageelet, BACH For Clarionet, 

For Fife, Fer Bapjo, 

For Fiute, 75 0Ts. Fer Beochm Flute. 
Simple instractions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


414 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN: ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Eliot’s United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00., New York 
And J, B. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 


PUBLISH 


OLIVER WAIT & JONES’S TRIGONOMETRY. 8vo. cl. 1.25 
BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
For Colleges, High-schoois, ete cl., 1 
CARL’S TREATISE ON THE CALOULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS. Suited al OF course. &vo, cl., 5.00 
COMPTON’S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 
TIONS. For Scbools and Colleges. 1.50 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALOU 
tion for Colleve use 12ine, 
MAHAN’S DESORIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Drawing of 
Fortifications and Stone-cutting. Plates. 8vo, cl. 1.50 
MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An Iotro- 
RICE & JONNSON'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Smail 8vo.cl., 3.50 
RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
WARREN'S. PROBLEMS, THEOREMS, AND EX. 
AMPLES IN DESORIPTIVE GEOMETRY. vo, 2.50 


12mo, - 
8. Abridged Edi- 


New Catalogue Text-books and Industrial Works,gratis. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York, 
Will send; postage or express paid, the follow! 
books prescribe for the Course ‘of Reading 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. History of 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4, and 5; $1.15. 
Chautanqua Text-book No. 5: Greek His ; Vin- 
cent; 10c, First Lessons in Geology; Pack » 5c, 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883, Pre- 
paratory Greek Course in’ English; Wilkinson; $1.00. 
FEBRUARY AND MABCRH. Recreati 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautauqua 
2: of on Warren; 10cts. Chan- 
ua Text-book No.4: English History; : 
10 conte. 
APRIL. Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House; Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. 
DEAYW. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. 


JUNE. Chautauqua Text-book : China, Corea, 
and Japan: Griffis: 10 ota. 


©, 
JAMES P. MACEE, 


38 Bromfeld St., Boston, 
ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF °83. 
I, Hints for Home Keading; Abbott: b'd T5c., cl., $1. 
The Hall in the Grove; Alien; A Story of Chautangua 
and the Sib 8. C.; $1.50. Ontline Study of Man; 


FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 

Il. History of Greece; Vol. 1 completed; Timayensis; 
$1.15; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth; 
Abbott’s Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible History; 
Hurst; 50 cts. Chautauqua Library of English History 
and Literature; Vol. 1.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cts., cl. ; 
Rol e’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cts. Julius Caesar; 
Rolfe’s Edition ; wate: 70 ote. 

BEQUIRED. E (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOB 
GRADUATES OF °82. 


Ill. His of Greece ; Vol. I.; Timayensis; $1.15. 
William the Conquorer and Queen iglizabsth; Abbott's 
Series; 80 cts. tre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 cte., 


cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition: r 50 cta., cl. 
Te, Inline Cesar: Rolfe’s KAition: paper Boe.. cl. 700. 


The Eighth Session of the 
For board and rooms address Mr. 


names of the principal boarding places, 
tonlnrs, address Prot. W, L, J 


says where the Professors 
L, SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., St. Alban, Vt. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSIO 


N—AMHERST, MASS. 


College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. 
A. V. Lyon, Amberst 


ves the 
for par 


Mass. 


College, Amherst. 
essors will stay. 


The Pr e 
To obtain it 


or 


bah 
geome 
= 
| — 
OF — 
810 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
ualitative Chemical Analysis. 
uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- . 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed. Edited DV | eens 
| | 
| 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome ; 
| 
| 


